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Here's the Cue for Your Merchandising 


nade nN a EEC EATRACNLEE TRACER ETRE eT 


Properly handled, “CABIN IN THE COTTON” should be as 
big a box office sensation as “Tol’able David,” ‘Weary 
River,” ‘‘Patent Leather Kid’ and other Barthelmess hits. 
Because of the wide variety of sales angles and the many 
avenues of appeal it is important that you read the follow- 
ing unvarnished analysis before proceeding with your cam- 


IMPORTANT! 


paign on the picture.—The Editor. 


1—BARTHELMESS . .. always a big drawing card, this star staged an 
amazing box-office rally in. ‘Alias The Doctor’ 
be worth a heavy plug in this, his follow-up hit. 


. 


centration on the star. 


one of the leading 


the song, 


best-sellers of the year. 


“Cabin In The Cotton,” has nothing in common with the 
picture, the similarity of titles is bound to exert a tremendous influence 


with the buying public. 


3—-ROMANCE ... . straight romantic pictures have always enjoyed uni- 


versal popularity. 


and action. 


4—NORTH AND SOUTH. There are two separate campaigns in this M?r- 
chandising Plan, one of which can only be used in the North. Avoid,all 
mention of the “slavery problem,” ‘white trash” or ‘poor whites against 
the planters”’ angles if you are located below the Mason-Dixon line. There 

is no reason why Northern-exhibitors cannot adapt the Dixie campaign 


to their own need 


for your box office. 


oe 


el 


If your theatre seems “ 


si _ where aydtawens are stro 


if it appeals to them. 


* 


= 2—THE BOOK AND THE SONG... Harry Harrison Kroll’s novel has been 
= 


6—EPIC... ecnac of the scope a ‘te picture, “he huge cas , the pine 
of the title and the great problem it takes for its theme, you are cer- 
tainly within bounds in presenting “Cabin In The Cotton” as an epic 
in a class with “Birth Of A Nation.”’ Here again you must exercise 
your own judgment . . . is the romantic slant or the “big’’ angle better 


7—CAST ... in addition to Barthelmess you should certainly play up his 
two leading women, both of whom have considerable followings. 
large ads list other members of the cast such as Henry B. Walthall, 
David Landau, Hardie Albright, Dorothy Peterson and Berton Churchill. 


NI 


THE STORY 


Marvin Blake, son of a poor land- 


renter, is striving for an education. 
On the death of his father, he is 
taken into the home of planter Nor- 
wood, there to pursue his studies, 
work in Norwood’s store, keep books 
and be nice to his daughter, Madge, 
home from a northern school. 

Drawing him to his own kind is 
Betty Wright, pretty, entirely sym- 
pathetic to his ideas on education 
and deeply in love with him. Repell- 
ing him from the land-renters is the 
fact that none of them strive to get 
out of the rut of shiftlessness and 
ignorance which makes them slaves to 
their planter masters. 

On the other hand, he is drawn to 
the planters because of planter Nor- 
wood, who is kind to him, lets him 
live in his house, eat at his table, 
and dance with his daughter, who is 
half in love with him. They realize 
Marvin’s attraction toward his own 
people and strive to hold him. 

The shooting of a planter by a 
land-renter, sends Norwood and. his 
kind off in pursuit of the killer. Mar- 
vin, who has followed them, witnesses 
the hanging of one of his own kind. 
As revenge, the land-renters burn Nor- 
wood’s house and destroy his books, 
which show the amounts of his ac- 
counts against them at his store— 
accounts severe enough to keep them 


Pae Two 


in practical slavery to him for the 
rest of their lives. They have also 
stolen crops of cotton from him, sold 
them down the river, and want Mar- 
vin to lead them in large seale steal- 
ing and selling of cotton crops. 


Marvin knows this is wrong, but he 
also knows that Norwood has cheated 
the land-renters as much or more than 
they have cheated him. He has made 
a duplicate set of the books and 
learns from them that it is Norwood’s 
slave-driving and cheating methods 
which have killed his father. He 
realizes that only through the casting 
off of this planter yoke can the land- 
renters ever amount to anything. In 
a masterly speech before the planters 
and land-renters, he states his case, 
showing the wrong both sides have 
done but revealing the planters’ of- 
fenses as the worst. He wins over the 
planters, draws up a new and equable 
contract between planters and their 
land-renters, and makes Norwood and 
the planters sign it with a threat to 
testify against them in court if they 
don’t. 


Marvin agrees to meet Betty on 
Sunday—but as he leaves the meeting 
house, his eyes catch those of Madge, 
the planter’s daughter—and he can- 
not decide which of these two girls 
he loves. 


and should certainly 
“Cabin In The Cot- 
ton” is undoubtedly the best Barthelmess film since “Dawn Patrol.” 
However, let your past experience with him gauge the amount of con- 


It should be a strong 
selling point in your campaign together with the fact that the screen 
adaptation was written by Paul Green, Pulitizer Prize winner. Although 


ripe” for that type of movie, 
sell the picture exactly that way, entirely forgetting the melodramaties 
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Length 
7200 Feet 


Running Time 
79 Minutes 
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REVIEWED BY THE TRADE 


HOLLYWOOD REPORTER:— 


“CABIN IN COTTON” EXCELLENT. BARTHELMESS, DAVIS AND STORY 
SHINE. 


Get Barthelmess into patched overalls, surround him with simple country 
folk and give him a story of people close to the soil, and you'll inevitably 
have a good picture. 


This one adds further substantiation to that rule. It’s the kind of stuff 
he has always done best, but the material goes a little farther than that. 
It’s an honest-to-goodness story, gripping and grim, and had it come out 
of Russia with Ukranian peasants instead of American, the arty critics would 
turn handsprings. 

The story has Barthelmess as a boy of poor white trash of the South, 
than whom there is nothing trashier nor poorer, and, by the way, tieds 
southern types are picked with such fidelity and played with such sincerity 
that you can almost smell the perspiration in the cabin in the cotton. 

Only once in a blue moon does Barthelmess get a better fitting story, 
and the adaptation and dialogue step right into the quality from the start. 

The photography is splendid and captures the southern atmosphere 
beautifully. 

There isn’t a flaw in the work of the supporting cast, which is too long 
to mention individually, but Bette Davis certainly deserves a tumble for a 
sensational performance. 

All in all, this is one of the best of the Barthelmess pictures and undoubt- 
edly will do business anywhere. Exhibitors can plug it to any extent with 
the assurance that customers will be pleased. 


MOTION PICTURE HERALD:— 


So different from the present day picture trend ... that it may click beyond 
anticipations. There is plenty of RRO SEE in it. There’s drama... 
there’s romance ... there is novelty in story and location to prove of more 
than ordinary interest to the average audience. 


Miss Davis flashes through the picture in a manner that should send your 
patrons out of the theatre talking about her. 


VARIETY :— 


Picture will satisfy every type of audience. Ace story, clever dialog and 
intelligent direction lifts picture considerably above average. 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS and BETTE DAVIS 


Cut No.4 Out 30c 
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“Cabin in the Cotton” 
Has Southern Background 





The South, grown-up and modern- 
ized, but still adhering to its old ro- 
mantic color and living with its gal- 
lant traditions, is the background for 
the epic story of ‘‘The Cabin In The 
Cotton,’’? Richard Barthelmess’ lat- 

est First Na- 
stional film 
’ which comes to 
~ PAL Gees te cere poo 
AU AYeF:H onc meee pipes 
{+ In the South 
s of today, in the 
splanter, the 
s share - cropper, 
the poor white 
} and the negro, 
Harry Harrison 
Kroll, who 
wrote the novel, 





RICHARD and Paul Green 
BARTHELMESS —Pulitzer prize 
Cut No. 6 winner — who 

‘ut No. 
Outise MatSe made the screen 
adaptation, have 


found a source of new and vital story 
material. Typically American, the 
lives of these people are filled with 
incidents little known and still less 
understood by their Eastern, Northern 
and Western brothers. 

The class distinction, which is still 
such a vital part of Southern tradi- 
tion, is shown in the love of the 
young ‘‘poor white’’ played by Bar- 
thelmess for the two girls, one a poor 
white like himself, and the other a 
planter’s daughter. His position in 
being placed between the two con- 
flicting classes provides not only a 
novel romantic interest, but also the 
basis for a surge of events which 
makes the picture an innovation in 
film story material. 

As novel and successful as most 
Barthelmess pictures have been to 
date, ‘‘The Cabin In The Cotton’? is 

‘claimed as the greatest portrayal he 

and to 

5 






ber of front rank names, and it is 
evident that the studio has found 
the story of great importance in its 
program, for the casting of the char- 
acters was done with especial care. 
Bette Davis and Dorothy Jordan share 
honors as leading ladies. Henry B. 
Walthall, the famed ‘‘ Little Colonel’’ 
of ‘‘Birth Of A Nation’’ fame, is 
once more transplanted to a Southern 
setting in this picture. Other capable 
players who contribute largely are 
Dorothy Peterson, Hardie Albright, 
David Landau, Tully Marshall, Ber- 
ton Churchill, Russell Simpson, Ed- 
mund Breese, John Marston, Clarence 
Muse and many others. 

The success achieved by Michael 
Curtiz in the direction of ‘‘ Alias The 
Doctor’? won him the directorial as- 
signment of ‘‘The Cabin In The Cot- 
ton.?? 

This sure-fire combination of story, 
east and direction has placed this pic- 
ture on every critic’s ‘‘must’’ list. 


your ps nd story 


Dick Barthelmess Has No 
Theories About Acting 








. When he went to Russia this sum- 

mer on his annual holiday, upon com- 
pletion of his First National starring 
picture, ‘‘The Cabin In The Cotton,’’ 
WICH COMES <b02 EHO sss As secs feisiess 
PNODERGR ene calmer , Richard 
Barthelmess visited the famous Rus- 
sian director, Sergei Hisenstein, in 
Moscow. 

Two years ago, in Paris, Eisenstein 
visited Barthelmess in his Paris apart- 
ment, professing him the only Ameri- 
can actor besides Chaplin who in- 
terested him as a cinema artist. He 
made the visit an occassion to ask 
Barthelmess his theory of acting, and 
the American had to tell him that he 
didn’t have any. He simply acts— 
tries to interpret the role he is play- 
ing. 

Hisenstein’s own theories of acting 
are many. He is an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of ‘‘types’’ as against trained 
actors, either for the stage or screen, 
and cites in defense of his theories 
the unparalleled success of the Mos- 





RICHARD BARTHELMESS, First National star whose latest dramatic success, “The 
Cabin In The Cotton,” is hailed as his finest achievement since “ToVable David.” 
The picture, a dramatic epic of the South, was adapted to the screen by Professor 
Paul Green, author of last season’s stage success, “The House of Connolly,” and 
winner of the Pulitzer award for his play of a few seasons ago, “In Abraham’s 
Bosom.” Bette Davis and Dorothy Jordan play the leading feminine roles in “The 


Cabin In The Cotton,” which starts at the 
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least known and understood by the 
balance of the population. In propor- 
tion to its interest, the South is least 
exploited by those who could ‘tell 
about it—all except Tin Pan Alley 
piano pounders and Mammy singers, 
who have their own peculiar version 
of it. 

For the first time in years it re- 
ceives an all-embracing exposition in 
Richard Barthelmess’ starring picture 
for First National, ‘‘The Cabin In 
The. Cotton,’’? which comes to the........ 


Se or DCA TOM serle ccc teics 

The romance in this story is set 
against a background of cotton fields 
where the vlanter, the sharecropper, 
the negro 16 §*poor y,u-c¢7? work 
out their lives and destinies. It is a 
land where old traditions and cus- 
toms flourish side by side with mod- 
ern machinery, jazz music and other 
manifestations of this modern age. 

The original story by Harry Har- 
rison Kroll was adapted for the 
screen by Paul Green, author of more 
than forty plays about the South and 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize for this 
work. The direction is by Michael 
Curtiz who was responsible for Rich- 
ard Bathelmess’ most recent success, 
‘¢ Alias The Doctor.’? 

The cast of notables supporting the 
star includes Bette Davis, Dorothy 
Jordan, Hardie Albright, Henry B. 
Walthall, . David Landau, Dorothy 
Peterson, Berton Churchill, Tully 
Marshall, Clarence Muse, Edmund 
Breese and many others. 








cow Art theatre and many of the art 
theatre groups throughout Europe—to 
say nothing of his own successful 
pictures, ‘‘ Potemkin,’’ ‘‘ The General 
Line,’’ ete. 

The story of ‘‘The Cabin In The 
Cotton,’’ is by Harry Harrison Kroll, 
the screen play by Pulitzer prize- 
winner, Paul Green, whose plays of 
the South are known everywhere. A 
notable cast includes Bette Davis, 
Dorothy Jordon, Dorothy Peterson, 
David Landau, Hardie Albright, Ber- 
ton Churchill, Edmund Breese, Tully 
Marshall, Clarence Muse, William Le- 
Maire and many others. 

Michael Curtiz directed. 


ee eee: 
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The surest sign of success in motion 
pictures is when a sweet young thing 
is given a part that allows her to 
mingle naughtiness with her sweet- 
ness. The success achieved by Bette 
Davis in her previous pictures has 
prompted First National to allow her 
to step out of the ingenue class and 
play a more seductive and somewhat 
wicked role opposite Richard Barthel- 
mess in ‘‘The Cabin In The Cotton,’’ 
which comes to the 0.........cccccseseceeese 
EROSRTOCS seco tee, sti Rlsaca 


Recognition that Bette Davis had 
more than beauty and average ability 
came before she entered movies. She 
appeared with the Provincetown Play- 
ers and was later chosen to support 
Blanche Yurka in an Ibsen repertoire, 
making her first appearance in Boston 
as Hedwig in ‘‘The Wild Duck.’’ 


This varied experience gave her the 
background to do more than look 
pretty, and this quality was instantly 
recognized when she did her first pic- 
ture for Warner Bros., ‘‘The Man 
Who Played God,’’ starring George 
Arliss. It was this picture which re- 
sulted in her being given a long term 
contract with that company. 

But it was not until ‘‘Cabin In 
The Cotton’? that she definitely went 
over to vampish and not too heroin- 
ish role. See 


rN 


Others in support of Richard Bar- . 


thelmess in this picture are Dorothy 
Jordan, Hardie Albright, David Lan- 
dau, Dorothy Peterson, Tully Mar- 
shall, Henry B. Walthall, Clarence 
Muse, Berton Churchill, Edmund 
Breese and many others. 

The story was adapted by Paul 
Green, Pulitzer prize winner and 
author of many plays about the South, 
based on the original story by Harry 
Harrison Kroll. It was directed by 
Michael Curtiz. 


It is decidedly to your 
disadvantage to submit 
publicity matter to your 
editor clipped directly 
from this manual. 


Stories should be type- . 
written and double 
spaced with all blank 
spaces filled in.—Editor 


As, story 
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Author of 40 Southern. 
Stories Did Adaptation 
of “Cabin in the Cotton” 








Finding an ideal adapter for a 
story to be translated to the sereen 
is just as tough a job for Hollywood 
as finding the story itself. Because. 
the success of the product depends 
upon proper adaptations, motion pic 
ture producers alawys conduct an in- 
tensive search for the right adapter 
before turning over a story or novel 
to be whipped into scenario form. 

When Paul Green came to Holly- 
wood, at the request of First National, 
to do the adaptation of ‘‘The Cabin 
In The Cotton,’’ the Richard Barthel- 
mess film which comes to the .............. 
MOSITO. oo cs » he completed one 
of the most ideal writing combinations 
Hollywood has ever known. 

This story of the modern South 
could have been placed in no better 
hands, for Paul Green, author of more 
than forty plays on the South is a 
Pulitzer prize winner for just this 
type of work. Professor Green, who 
holds a chair of philosophy at the 
University of North Carolina, was se- 
cured when Kenyon Nicholson, a Hol- 
lywood writer, heard of the company ’s 
need while he was in New York and 
wired them of the availability of Paul 
Green. 

The story was originally secured 
when its author, Harry Harrison 
Kroll, submitted the manuscript to his 
publisher, Ray Long, formerly of Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine and now head of 
a large New York publishing house. 
Long, who is a friend of Richard 
Barthelmess, sent it to the actor with 
the message that here was as great 
a story of the modern South as ‘‘ The 
Birth Of A Nation’? was of the Civil 
War South. Barthelmess’ enthusiasm 
for the story caught on with the 






_ studio , executives, — thought — a RACES 


gh of it to 


> 0 






te Davis and Doro- 
thy Jordan, two of the loveliest fem- 
inine players on the screen, play op- 
posite Mr. Barthelmess, and in the 
supporting cast are Henry B. Wal- 
thall, Tully Marshall, Dorothy Peter- 
son, Berton Churchill, Edmund Breese, 
John Marston, Clarence Muse, Wal- 
ter Percival, Russell Simpson, Florine 
McKinney and many others. Michael 
Curtiz directed. 
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“The Cabin in the Cotton” 
A Tale of Modern South 


After ‘‘The Birth of a Nation’’— 
what? 

“‘The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ Rich- 
ard Barthelmess’ latest starring ve- 
hicle for First National, which comes 
ton the. ee cack Theatre: s.seawcets: . 
attempts in epic style to tell the story 
of what happened to the great Ameri- 
can inland empire known familiarly as 
‘‘The South,’’ after it was ‘‘born.’? 

America, in spite of democracy, does 
have ‘‘classes,’’ as this picture shows. 
Planters and ‘‘share-croppers,’?’ rul- 
ing class and negroes, are all shown 
here as they are today, a heterogene- 
ous mass of mixed humanity all work- 
ing out their individual destinies 
against the background of the new 
and fast-awakening south, though re- 
taining much of the romantic sweet- 
ness of the ‘‘old’’ South. 

It is not, however, a ‘‘problem’’ 
play. Vivid drama vies with light- 
hearted comedy, and stark tragedy 
with the gaiety of the colored, flows 
throughout the movie. In it is the 
passion of the hot-headed planters, 
the ‘‘aristocrats’’ of the south; the 
deep suffering of the ‘‘poor whites,’’ 
the happiness and revelry of the 
negro, are so expertly blended that the 
story is told without the slightest 
preachment. 

The story is by Harry Harrison 
Kroll, the screen adaptation by Paul 
Green, Pulitzer. prizewinning play- 
wright. Dorothy Jordan, Bette Davis, 
Henry B. Walthall and others sup- 
port Mr. Barthelmess. Michael Curtiz 
directed. 
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“Poor White” Colony of 
the South Erected for 
“Cabin in the Cotton” 


Hollywood recently 
‘“pnoor white’’ colony. 

It’s nothing like a penthouse colony, 
or a reducing colony or a nudist 
colony or any artists’ colony; or, for 
the matter of that, like any of the 
colonies Hollywood ever heard of be- 
fore. 

The ‘‘poor white,’’ as certain 
classes of white people are known in 
some places in the South, is seen in 
Richard Barthelmess’ latest First Na- 
tional starring picture, ‘‘The Cabin 
in the Cotton,’’ which comes to the 





acquired a 


The picture deals with the eeoblons 
of these particular people in their 
relations with a south fast industrial- 
izing and modernizing itself. 

The ‘‘poor white’’ may be the cot- 
ton worker who works and lives much 
as does the negro. His life is barren 
of any adornment or luxury—even 
the luxury of learning usually—and 
although ostensibly working his own 
land, he finds small profit for him- 
self. 

The ‘‘colony’’ itself was built on 
the First National Ranch, near the 
main plant of the company’s studio 
in Burbank, and consisted of seven 
or eight tumbledown shacks, a long, 
dusty winding road in which the bare- 
footed children played, and some eight 
or ten acress of transplanted cotton 
for the closeup work in the story’s 
dramatic unwinding. 

Background and atmospheric scenes 
for the picture were all made in the 
south in the actual locale of the story. 
For perhaps the first time on the 
sereen, actual sounds and sights of 
the cotton fields and the cotton mills 
of this awakening civilization will be 
seen and heard. 

The little colony was described as 
‘Camazing’’ by Paul Green, Southern 
playwright, who pronounces himself 
more than ever impressed with the 
technical excellence of the great Hol- 
lywood studios, many of whose work- 
ers in the preparing of the set had 
never seen the South. 

~‘;-was at once one of the most ela- 


Worcs . rY a ean 
set making ever preé,‘ared in Holly- 
wood. The crazy rocfs, the mixture 
of tin and wood and scrapiron which 
made up the shacks, ramshackle fences 
and barns, wells with idiotic fixtures, 
all bespoke a social strata hit perhaps 
in equal measure by poverty and slo- 
venliness. 

The cast supporting Barthelmess 
contains plenty of feminine beauty 
with Bette Davis and Dorothy Jordan 
in the leads. Others are Henry B. 
Walthall, Tully Marshall, Edmund 
Breese, David Landau, William Le- 
Maire, Clarence Muse. All are in 
character roles as types native to the 
cotton country. 

The original novel is by Harry Har- 
rison Kroll and was adapted to the 
screen by Paul Green, famous South- 
ern playwright and Pulitzer prize win- 
ner. 

Michael Curtiz directed. 
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Dorothy Jordan’s Beauty 
More Than Skin Deep 


She has been called the prettiest 
girl in Hollywood. But it is isn’t 
looks alone that have contributed to 
this title for Dorothy Jordan, youth- 
ful southern actress who will be seen 
opposite Richard Barthelmess in his 
lastest First National production, 
‘¢The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ at the 








Everything about her aids you in 
that decision; her prettiness is not 
merely facial. There’s her voice, soft 
and mellifiuously southern. Honeyed, 
a southerner would say. There are her 
eyes, sparkling and mischievous. 
There’s the dash of utter gaiety she 
puts into everything she does. There 
is, above all, the tenderness that wells 
from her in rarer moments. They’ve 
all contrived to win for her that title 
of prettiest, and, incidentally, to make 
her an outstanding screen personality 
enhanced by real acting ability. 

In ‘‘The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ she 
plays the daughter of a poor ‘‘share- 
cropper,’’ the poor whites of the Mis- 
sissippi section with which the story 
deals. Barthelmess, too, plays a share- 
cropper’s son—and their scenes are 
said to be among the tenderest and 
most beautiful made on the screen 
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since ‘‘Tol’able David’’ of the silent 
films. 

Miss Jordan confesses to no first 
hand knowledge of the share-cropper. 
Born and raised in Clarkesville, Ten- 
nessee, servants in her own family 
were always negroes. The share-crop- 
per lived far across the town, and 
seldom mingled with the upper stratus 
of southern society. 

The cast supporting Barthelmess 
was selected with extreme care. Bette 
Davis and Dorothy Jordan have the 
feminine leads. Others are Henry B. 
Walthall, Tully Marshall, Edmund 
Breese, Berton Churchill, David Lan- 
dau, William LeMaire and Clarence 
Muse. All are in character roles as 
types native to the cotton country. 

Harry Harrison Kroll’s novel was 
adapted to the screen by Paul Green, 
famous Southern playwright. Michael 
Curtiz directed. 
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Spirit of Cotton-Fields 
Caught by Camera for 
“Cabin in the Cotton” 


Authentic southern cottonfield lo- 
cations were used in the filming of 
Richard Barthelmess’ latest epic of 
the South, ‘‘The Cabin in the Cot- 
ton,’’ a First National picture com- 
ing to: the: Vucscak® Theatres ki 


The cries of the cotton-pickers, their 
haunting songs, bird sounds, the noise 
of the cotton gin, the creeking and 
rattle of the wagons carrying the cot- 
ton to the market, the enraged pro- 
tests of the little negro babies left 
lying in the shade of an old cotton 
shack while. their mothers pick—all 
these and many more were taken on 
actual location in the ‘‘land of Old 
Black Joe.’’ 


This is in line with the modern mo- 
tion picture policy to travel even to 
the ends of the earth, if necessary, 
to get actual scenes and sounds. 


Before the picture’s filming started, 
Michael Curtiz, director of the picture, 
spent several weeks wandering through 
southern countrysides, studying the 
p ople and the customs. 


Net the old south of former ro- 
i lerzean TOV a 2, eo eee “hes 


but the new south of the present day 
—a south struggling for education, 
diversification and other modern in- 
dustrial advantages long utilized by 
a more easily adaptable north. 

The cast supporting Dick Barthel- 
mess has Bette Davis and Dorothy 
Jordan in the feminine leads, Henry 
B. Walthall, Tully Marshall, Edmund 
Breese, Berton Churchill, David Lan- 
dau, William LeMaire and Clarence 
Muse. 

The original story was written by 
Harry Harrison Kroll and was adapt- 
ed to the screen by Paul Green, fam- 
ous Southern playwright, whose ‘‘In 
Abraham’s Bosom’’ was a Pulitzer 
prize play. 

Michael Curtiz directed. 








Their Sereen Hits 





RICHARD BARTHELMESS: — 
‘¢Tol’able David,’’ ‘‘The Dawn 
Patrol,’’ ‘‘The Finger Points,’’ 
‘‘The Last Flight,’’ ‘‘Alias The 
Doctor.’’ 


DOROTHY JORDAN :—‘‘ Devil May 
Care,’’ ‘‘Min and Bill,’’ ‘‘Ship- 
mates,’’ ‘‘The Wet Parade.’’ 


BETTE DAVIS:—‘The Man Who 
Played God,’’ ‘‘The Rich Are Al- 
ways With Us,’’ ‘‘So Big,’’ ‘‘ The 
Dark Horse.’’ 


HARDIE ALBRIGHT:—‘‘A Suc- 
cessful Calamity,’’ ‘‘So Big,’’ 
‘‘The Purchase Price,’’ ‘‘ Jewel 
Robbery. ’? 


DAVID LANDAU: — ‘‘Street 
Scene,’’ ‘‘Taxi,’’ ‘‘It’s Tough To 
Be Famous,’’ ‘‘The Purchase 
Price.’’ 


BERTON CHURCHILL: ‘‘The Rich 
Are Always With Us,’’ ‘‘It’s 
Tough To Be Famous,’’ ‘‘ The Dark 
Horse.’’ 


HENRY B. WALTHALL:—‘‘Birth 
of a Nation,’’ ‘‘Police Court,’’ 
‘‘Strange Interlude.’’ 


MICHAEL CURTIZ (director)— 
‘¢The Mad Genius,’’ ‘‘Alias The 
Doctor,’’ ‘‘The Strange Love of 
Molly Louvain’’ and ‘‘Doctor X.’’ 
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SPECIAL BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES 


Use these interesting short biographies as advance or current plugs for 
stars and picture. Then file them for use on the next pictures in which 


stars appear. 
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Cut No.2 


TWO LEADING LADIES IN 
NEW BARTHELMESS FILM 





Pretty Dorothy Jordan is one-half 
of the new fashion in leading ladies, 
Bette Davis being the other half. The 
new fashion is two leading ladies for 
the hero of the story, if Richard Bar- 
thelmess’ latest starring feature for 
First National, ‘‘The Cabin In The 
Cotton,’’ which comes to the .............. 
Theatre Next ...........e eee , is to be a 
criterion. And it evidently is, because 
another double feminine lead is to be 
seen in ‘‘Scarlet Dawn,’’ another 
Warner Bros. hit which will be seen 
a bit later in the season, in which 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., has Nancy 
Carroll and Lilyan Tashman as his 
leading ladies. In ‘‘Cabin In The Cot- 
ton,’’ Miss Jordan appears as one of 
the two sweethearts between whom 
Barthelmess finds difficulty im 
choosing. 


a ceeerameme i 
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Awendes Shorts 





Barthelmess and Walthall 
in ‘Cabin in the Cotton” 





Two screen players who were boost- 


ed to stardom by David Wark Grif- 


fith in his pioneer days, recently met 
for the first time in years when they 
were cast for the same picture at 
the First National Studios. They are 
Richard Barthelmess and Henry B. 


Walthall, the Little Colonel of ‘‘ The 
Birth of a Nation.’’ They play in 
Barthelmess’ latest starring vehicle, 
‘<The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ a First 
National production which comes to 
They ac! "PREAtTO cae iaeteas access 


‘The Cabin in the Cotton” 
Boasts Two Girl Leads 


Bette Davis and Dorothy Jordan 
will be seen the two principal fem- 
inine roles in ‘‘The Cabin in the 
Cotton,’’ First National production 
which comes to the .............ccecceeeeeee 
Theatre cen teas » with Richard 
Barthelmess as star. 

Bette Davis has played outstanding 
roles in several recent First National 
films, including ‘‘The Rich Are Al- 
ways With Us’’ and ‘‘The Dark 
Horse,’’ while Dorothy Jordan was 
borrowed from another studio for this 
one assignment, 





Dick Barthelmess Spent 
3 Weeks on Walking Tour 


Richard Barthelmess, star of ‘‘ The 
Cabin in the Cotton,’’ a First Na- 
tional picture which comes to the........ 
Fee tape Sen Theatre ......:..........., finally 
was able to fulfill a long denied wish, 
which immediately followed comple- 
tion of this picture. He took time out 
to do a thing he always has wanted 
to do, and that is, take his two chil- 
dren for a walking tour of the Black 
Forest region of the Rhine River in 
Germany. He spent three weeks on 
the hike. 








Richard Barthelmess 





He was born Richard Semler Bar- 
thelmess in New York City, May 9, 
1895. When he was two years of 
age his father died, and his mother, 
known as Caroline Harris, returned 
to her career upon the stage. He was 
educated in the public schools of New 
York, Hudson Military Acamedy and 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. At 
college, he was president of the dra- 
matic club, and in his senior year 


played opposite Nazimova on the New 
York stage. He became Marguerite 
Clark’s leading man, and on a hunch 
wrote to Griffith asking him for work 
while he was locating with Miss Clark 
somewhere in the Alleghanies. Grif- 
fith wired for him to come to the 
coast, and he subsequently made his- 
tory for this famous director with 
‘<Broken Blossoms’’ and ‘‘Way Down 
East.’’ Griffith today remains his 
idol. For Inspiration Pictures, which 
was formed to star him, he made 
‘¢Tol’able David,’’ which won the 
Photoplay Gold Medal for 1921. First 
National Pictures signed him, and 
for them he has made, among others, 
‘‘The Patent Leather Kid,’’ ‘‘The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,’’ 
‘‘The Dawn Patrol,’’ ‘‘Alias The 
Doctor,’? and ‘‘Cabin in the Cot- 
ton,’’ the eurrent attraction at the 
BRR Seay Uae | aa autem aa IS Theatre. 


Bette Davis 


She was born and christened Ruth 
Elizabeth Davis in Boston, Mass., the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Davis. 
Her father is a prominent Boston 
corporation lawyer. Educated at New- 
ton High School and Cushing Aca- 
demy, she early drifted into dramatic 
efforts and fin- 
} ished ” 
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he  Province- 
own Players in 
New York, with 
the Cape Cod 
BETTE DAVIS Players, Cape 


BETTE DAVIS, whoQ od, with 
has the leading femi- 3 
nine role together with Blanche Yurka 


Dorothy Jordan in Rich- in a revival of 
ard Barthelmess’ new 
hit, “The Cabin In The 1bsen’s ‘‘The 
Cotton.” Tt will begin Wild Duck’? 
ee nee end with Bich- 
Out 15c Mat 5c ard Bennett in 
Cut No. 5 ‘€Solid South.?’ 
She was brought to Hollywood to ap- 
pear in ‘‘Seed,’’ and then engaged 
by Warner Bros. to play opposite 
George Arliss in ‘*‘The Man Who 
Played God.’’ Subsequently she has 
played for that company important 
roles in ‘‘The Rich Are Always With 
Us,’’ ‘So Big,’’ ‘‘The Dark Horse,’’ 
and ‘‘Cabin in the Cotton,’’ her most 
recent picture, which stars Richard 
Barthelmess at the ................ Theatre. 


Dorothy Jordan 





Born in Clarkesville, Tenn., the 
daughter of Edward and Theresa Har- 
rison Jordan. She attended Clarkes- 
ville High School, Southwestern Uni- 
versity and the famous old American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. She tried 
to enter pictures, but was turned down 
as looking ‘‘too young.’’ She got a 
place in the chorus of the Chester 
Hale girls, at the Capito] Theatre, 
New York, where she remained, work- 
ing her way into prominence in vari- 
ous musical comedies, until she was 
sent to Hollywood to play in ‘‘ Black 
Magic.’’ She played with Fairbanks 
and Pickford in ‘‘Taming of the 
Shrew,’’ and opposite Ramon Novar- 
ro in three pictures, ‘‘Devil May 
Care,’’ ‘‘Gay Madrid’’ and ‘‘The 
Wet Parade’’ brought her further 
fame. She plays opposite Richard 
Barthelmess for the first time in 
‘‘Cabin in the Cotton,’’ a First Na- 
tional epic of the South, now playing 
Bt the ee Theatre. 


CURRENT PUBLICIT 


Opening Day Story 


“Cabin in the Cotton,” 
Powerful Southern Epic, 
Opens Today at the ...... 


A powerful drama of the cotton 
country of the South opens today at 
DIY: es eee oe APRON Se ape eee Theatre, where 
Richard Barthelmess appears in his 
latest photodrama for First National, 
‘*The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ directed 
by Michael Curtiz. 

Barthelmess portrays a ‘‘poor 
white’’ boy of the district, educated 
and given a home by a rich planter, 
who finds himself torn between love 
for his own kind, the distressed ten- 
ant farmers, and loyalty to the plan- 
ter who has been his benefactor. In 
the end, he succeeds in doing both— 
but not before a gripping and color- 
fu] tale has been unfolded. 

Reviews from New York, where this 
picture has had a premiere showing, 
indicate that it is one of Barthel- 
mess’ best films in years. 

A bevy of screen beauties adorn the 
picture and enhance the love inter- 
est. They are headed by Dorothy 
Jordan, who plays opposite Mr. Bar- 
thelmess, and who has been ealled 
‘‘the prettiest girl in Hollywood.’’ 
Bette Davis also has a leading role 
opposite Barthelmess, and others in 
the cast include Florine McKinney, 
Dorothy Peterson, Berton Churchill, 
David Landau, Henry B. Walthall, 
Tully Marshall and many more. 

Haunting negro melodies, a series 
of remarkable shots of the cotton- 
picking countryside in full bloom, at- 
mosphere of the old South, as yet 
unsullied by an advancing industrial- 
ism from the north, all contribute to 
make this one of the most beautiful 
pictorial exhibits to come out of Hol- 
lywood. 

The picture is adapted from the 
origina] novel by Harry Harrison 





Kroll. 





Two Leading Ladies in 
Dick Barthelmess Film 


Two leading ladies make the ro- 
mantic life interesting for the char- 
acter played by Richard Barthelmess 
in the First National picture, ‘‘ The 
Cabin In The Cotton,’’ which is now 
playing at: theii2503..8.. Theatre. 

Bette Davis and Dorothy Jordan 
were assigned the feminine roles in 
this story of the modern South which 
«..es from the pen of Harry Harri- 
son Kroll and was adapted for the 
sereen by Paul Green, Pulitzer prize 
winner, and himself the author of 
over forty plays about the South. 

Bette Davis won her contract with 
Warner Bros. when she played oppos- 
ite George Arliss in ‘‘The Man Who 
Played God.’’ Since then, she has 
appeared in ‘‘The Rich Are Always 
With Us,’’ ‘‘So Big’’ and ‘‘The 
Dark Horse.’’ With each succeeding 
pictute her popularity has grown by 
leaps and bounds. 

Of no less importance in filmdom 
is Dorothy Jordan who was lately 
seen on the screen in ‘‘ Young Sin- 
ners,’?’ ‘‘Min and Bill,’’? ‘‘Ship- 
mates’’ and ‘‘ The Wet Parade.’’ 

Others in support of Mr. Barthel- 
mess are Hardie Albright, Dorothy 
Peterson, David Landau, Henry B. 
Walthall, Berton Churchill, Tully 
Marshall, Edmund Breese, Clarence 
Muse, and many others. Directed by 
Michael Curtiz. 








ya day of run 


David Griffith Paid 
Richard Barthelmess 
His Greatest Compliment 








‘¢The Little Colonel and Chen Huan 
together—again! ’’ someone said when 
seeing Richard Barthelmess and Henry 
B. Walthall together in ‘‘The Cabin 
in the Cotton,’’ Barthelmess’ newest 
First National picture, now showing 
Bt Ine es cea Theatre. 

The fact of the matter is, however, 
that they never were together, al- 
though their names have been linked 
‘gince the early Griffith days of pic- 
tures. 


The screen play is by Paul 
Green, whose play, ‘‘In Abraham’s 
Bosom,’’ won the Pultizer Prize for 
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REVIEW 





‘The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ a Smash 
Epic Story of the South—Dick 
Barthelmess’ Work Sublime 





Not since the ‘‘Birth of a Nation’’ has an epic of the South, 
such as ‘‘The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ come out of Hollywood. Rich in 
historical values, vivid drama vies with light-hearted comedy, stark 
tragedy with the gaiety and song of the Southland. 

The story of an awakening South—the South of today, the 
planter, the sharecropper, the negro, working out their individual des- 
tinies in a land big enough to hold all of them, great-hearted enough 
to allow each to develop in his own individual fashion—this is the 
story told in ‘‘The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ Richard Barthelmess’ lat- 


est starring vehicle for First National, which opened 
at the; ee eran 


In it is the passion of the hot- 
headed southern planters, the aristo- 
crats of the south; the deep suffering 
of the poor whites, the happy-go- 
lucky pholosophy of the negro, all 
told so directly, so expertly by the 
camera, of director Michael Curtiz that 
‘*The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ immedi- 
ately must be classed as a great piece 
of screen entertainment. 

It is the South of today, a South 
infused with the ideas of advancing 
industrialism, diversification of crops 
and education, in conflict with the 
romantic South with which we are all 
familiar, with its prejudices and its 
strongly marked affections. 

It is an epic formed from the cruci- 
ble of a little ‘‘Cabin in the Cot- 
ton,’’—epic in size, in conception and 
execution of its important theme. In 
it Richard Barthelmess gives one of 
the greatest performances of his re- 
markable career—for this, surely, 
compares favorably with his work in 
the immortal ‘‘Tol’able David,’’ 
‘Way Down East’ and others. 

In a small part, Dorothy Jordan 
impresses again with her remarkable 
ability to make much of a simple ac- 





tion. . Her sweetness, simplicity and- 










the same time. Walthall 
th Griffith many years be- 
fore Barthelmess laid down a fishing 
rod in the Alleghanies to answer 
Griffith’s call for him to come to the 
coast and join his company. 

The famous Little Colonel of ‘‘ The 
Birth of a Nation’’ had left a few 
days before Barthelmess arrived. 
Everyone on the Griffith set was be- 
moaning his loss, for from the very 
beginning of his screen career he was 
looked upon as one of the greatest 
actors of the time. 

‘¢He still is,’? says Richard Bar- 
thelmess. 

Later, as a token of his esteem, 
Griffith would call Barthelmess his 
‘little Walthall’’—and Barthelmess 
still considers it the greatest compli- 
ment ever paid him. 

The cast supporting Barthelmess 
has Bette Davis and Dorothy Jordan, 
the feminine leads. Others are Tully 
Marshall, Edmund Breese, Berton 
Churchill, David Landau, John Mars- 
ton, Walter Percival, William Le- 
Maire, Clarence Muse, Harry Cording 
and ‘‘Snowflake.’’ All are in char- 
acter roles as types native to the cot- 
ton country. 

The original story was written by 
Harry Harrison Kroll and was adapt- 
ed to the screen by Paul Green, fam- 
ous Southern playwright whose ‘‘In 
Abraham’s Bosom’’ was a Pulitzer 
prize play. 

Michael Curtiz directed. 









eDrd day of run 


Star’s Record Speech in 
‘The Cabin in the Cotton” 


Richard Barthelmess delivers the 
longest speech he’s ever spoken in 
his life in ‘‘The Cabin in the Cot- 
ton,’’ his new First National picture, 
Tow playing ab bhe mtorr ee aac 
Theatre. It’s in the form of an 
argument, a harangue of the planters 
and share-croppers or ‘‘poor whites’’ 
who have found their differences so 
great that they have begun to shed 
blood over them. : 

Barthelmess is very chary of 
speeches and especially of long 
speeches; but this particular one was 
written by Pau] Green, who wrote 




















th 
' the Cotton’’ from Harry Harrison 
- Kroll’s great novel of the same name 
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de Theatre. 


charm summarize all that we mean 
when we speak of southern women. 
Bette Davis, too, is shown to excellent 
advantage in a role as Dick Barthel- 
mess’ sweetheart. 


Just a glimpse of Henry B. Wal- 
thall, famous ‘‘Little Colonel’? of 
‘‘The Birth of a Nation’’ was worth 
much. He has lost none of the old 
time magic, and fans who have not 
seen this little star for a great many 
years may well present themselves at 
thes es Theatre to me- 
new that acquaintance. 


The story is by Harry Harrison 
Kroll, the screen play by Pulitzer 
prize winner Paul Green, whose plays 
of the south are known everywhere. 
The notable cast includes Bette Davis, 
Dorothy Peterson, David Landau, 
Hardie Albright, Berton Churchill, 
Edmund Breese, Tully Marshall, Clar- 
ence Muse, William LeMaire and many 
others. 

This is one by all means to be seen, 
for it is another of the great hits 
that have been coming with great 
regularity during the past year from 
the Warner Bros. studio. 
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—and as the picture progressed it 
grew on him. It had in it a lot of 
his own kindly philosophy, as well as 
some rather fine distinctions between 
the rights of| the owners and the 
rights of the worker. 

So Barthelmess consented to speak 
it—and it is said to have turned out 
to be one of the most brilliant and 
compelling speeches ever made on the 
screen. 

The cast supporting Barthelmess 
has some of Hollywood’s finest ac- 
tors, with Bette Davis and Dorothy 
Jordan the feminine leads. Others are 
Henry B. Walthall, Tully Marshall, 
Edmund Breese, Berton Churchill, 
David Landau, John Marston, Walter 
Percival, William LeMaire, Hardie 
Albright, Clarence Muse, Harry Cord- 
ing and ‘‘Snowflake.?? 


Ain day of run | 


Best Known of Negro 
Players Has Role in 
“Cabin in the Cotton” 


One of the most famous negro ac- 
tors of the present age plays a role in 
‘¢The Cabin in the Cotton,’’? Richard 
Barthelmess’ latest First National 
starring picture, now showing at the 
Se err he Theatre. 

He is Clarence Muse, composer of 
several negro plays, composer of the 
popular hit ‘‘When It’s Sleepy Time 
Down South,’’ and famous for his 
work in the title role of ‘‘Porgy,’’ 
one of the most sensational negro 
plays ever written. 

As famous in his way as Charles 
Gilpin, who was a ‘‘bit’’ player with 
him in the celebrated Lafayette group 
of Negro players in New York, and 
for whom O’Neill wrote ‘‘The Em- 
peror Jones,’’ Muse has for twenty- 
five years striven to elevate the thea- 
trical art of his people, the negroes 
of the south. 

He began his career with a travel- 
ling southern circus, remaining with 
it four or five years. Later he did 
vaudeville and still later directed and 
acted with the Lafayette players in 
New York, the Lincoln players in 
‘Los Angeles and others. 
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Beautiful But Not Dumb 
Dorothy Jordan’s Status 


Dorothy Jordan, often called ‘‘the 
prettiest girl in Hollywood,’’ com- 
pletely belies the old adage that to 
be beautiful is to be dumb. No one 
would call her a highbrow, for the 
love of living is perhaps no better 
personified in anyone—but she’s a 
great lover of books. Her latest pic- 
ture is First National’s ‘‘The Cabin 
in the Cotton,’’ now running at the 
CARH eas Vaneaescteken Theatre, in which she 
plays opposite Richard Barthelmess. 

Her fellow actors and actresses are 
continually finding Dorothy’s dressing 
room littered with books she has 
bought on her way to work that morn- 
ing, or on her way home the evening 
before. She can’t resist a book sale 
of any kind—and if there isn’t a 
sale, she buys anyway. 

What kind of books? Contrary, 
perhaps, to the expectations of people 
who believe in adages such as the 
one noted above, she prefers the 
classics. Cervantes, Moliere, Balzac, 
are among her favorites; but in be- 
tween she manages to sandwich novels 
and detective stories. 

The cast supporting Barthelmess 
has in addition to Miss Jordan and 
Bette Davis the feminine leads, Henry 
B. Walthall, Tully Marshall, Edmund 
Breese, Berton Churchill, Hardie Al- 
bright, David Landau, John Marston, 
William LeMaire and Clarence Muse. 

The original novel was written by 
Harry Harrison Kroll and was adapt- 
ed to the screen by Paul Green, fam- 
ous Southern playwright whose ‘‘In 
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prize play. Michael Curtiz directed. 
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Director Finds There’s 








| difficult 
born, of Warner Bros. studios, was 
to find a group of negro singers who 
couldn’t sing well. And strange to 
relate he failed in his quest. 

This necessity arose during the 
making of ‘‘The Cabin in the Cot- 
ton’’—Richard Barthelmess’ latest 
First National picture now at the........ 
SPREt Miedo ees Savy Theatre, when director 
Michael Curtiz asked for a group of 
country negroes whose _ singing 
wouldn’t be too good. 

The singers were easily obtained. 
Los Angeles has one of the largest 
negro colonies in the west. But in 
every case they were too good. Their 
sense of harmony and rhythm could 
easily be called professional—and the 
boys needed were all supposed to be 
just village boys from the south. 

They had to leave it that way, 
finally, and hire one of the groups, 
anyway — after they had tried out 
eight or ten groups—when both Paul 
Green and Dorothy Jordan, one the 
writer of the screen play, the other 
a chief feminine figure in it opposite 
Mr. SBarthelmess, assured Director 
Curtiz that negro singers are just 
naturally talented, anyhow—and that 
bad singers are the exception, not the 
tule, with these sunny-natured chil- 
dren of the south. 

The cast supporting Barthelmess is 
exceptionally impressive, with Bette 
Davis and Dorothy Jordan the femi- 
nine leads. Others are Henry B. Wal- 
thall, Tully Marshall, Edmund Breese, 
Berton Churchill and others. 








He was ‘‘Nappas’’ in the early 
talking picture of the south, ‘‘ Hearts 
of Dixie.’’ 

Besides his theatrical interests, 
Muse is a keen student of art and 
letters. He has played nearly every 
important role in Shakespeare. In 
‘<The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ he plays 
the role'of a blind negro singer. _ 

‘¢The Cabin in the Cotton’? is from 
the novel of the same name by Harry 
Harrison Kroll, the screen play being 
by Paul Green, author of more than 
forty plays about the negro and the 
south and whose play ‘‘In Abraham’s 
Bosom,’’ won the Pulitzer Prize. 

Supporting Mr. Barthelmess are 
Dorothy Jordan, Bette Davis, Henry 
B. Walthall, Tully Marshall, Dorothy 
Peterson and others. The direction 
is by Michael Curtiz. 


‘No Bad Colored Singers _ 
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SEVEN 
CURRENT 
SHORTS 


William Powell Acted as 
An Extra for Barthelmess 
in “Cabin in the Cotton” 





William Powell, famous Warner 
Bros. screen star, went to work as an 
extra in his pal’s picture. 

Powell visited the stage where his 
close friend, Dick Barthelmess, was 
filming ‘‘The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ 
the First National picture now at the 
pS Seetetatl ae veers Lheatre. A ball was in 
progress, and as Powell was all 
dressed up in tuxedo, Director Michael 
Curtiz conscripted him into service. 

A young extra girl cinched it by 
dragging him by the hand into the 
middle of the floor and dancing with 
him. : 


Two Stars Developed By 
D. W. Griffith Together 
in “Cabin in the Cotton” 





Henry B. Walthall, veteran actor 
of the screen, well-remembered for his 
Little Colonel in ‘‘The Birth of a 
Nation,’’ among other roles, is seen 
Hey tNGe ts eed bee Theatre in the 
First National picture, ‘‘The Cabin 
in the Cotton,’’ starring Richard Bar- 
thelmess. 

Their joint appearance in this pic- 
ture will mark “the first time Barthel- 
mess and Walthall have played to- 
gether although in the old Griffith 


days, both were on the distinguished 
"t= "vera developed. by that. 


director at different times. : 


‘«The Cabin in the Cotton’’ was - 


adapted by Paul Green, Pulitizer prize 
play author, from the novel by Harry 
Harrison Kroll. It is a story of the 
Louisiana plantation country. 


Director Mike Curtiz 
Tells on Himself 





Director Michael Curtiz, whose lat- 
est opus for First National ‘‘The 
Cabin in the cotton,’’? now starring 
Richard Barthelmess at the ................ 
Reece ene e Theatre, established hinr 
as one of Hollywood’s most prominent 
directors, tells this one on himself. 

In Hungary, he had heard a good 
deal aboyt American publicity meth- 
ods, so that when he landed in New 
York he didn’t think it at all strange 
that all the whistles in the harbor 
were blowing and most of the build- 
ings bedecked with flags. 

So he swelled his chest and pre- 
pared to meet the welcoming delega- 
tion. 

They didn’t come, however. Sub- 
sequently Mike learned that the mad 
Americans make whoopee on Fourth 
of July! 


Old Time Square Dance 
Revived for Barthelmess’ 
“Cabin in the Cotton” 





Perhaps the dances our grandfather 
and grandmother loved won’t go into 
disuse after all—at least if the en- 
thusiasm of a group of average Hol- 
lywood extra people may be taken as 
a criterion. 

These extras were used in Richard 
Barthelmess’ latest First National 
picture, ‘‘The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ 
ROW TUN MIN ats Ener cee ee oer ae 
Theatre. They found more fun in 
dancing the old quadrille used in the 
picture than they did in doing a one- 
step or fox-trot or any other of the 
modern dances they could have danced. 

Under the skilled tutelage of Carl 
McBride, dance instructor, they had 
spent an entire morning learning the 
quadrille or square dance which was 
to be danced in the picture. When 
lunch time came and the orchestra 
offered to keep on playing while they 
amused themselves with dancing— 
they all chose to do the square dance! 
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end _of the rainbow. 
__. **Snowilake’’ is the onlySnamenne. 





RICHARD BARTHELMESS, star of “The 
Cabin In The Cotton,’ which begins its 
one-week engagement at the ...........0cccccc00cs. 
Theatre tonight. Bette Davis and Dorothy 
Jordan have leading roles in the film which 
was adapted for the screen by Paul Green, 
University of North Carolina professor, who 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize a few 
seasons ago for his play, “In Abraham’s 
Bosom.” 
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Coal Black Snowflake 
Epitomizes Laziness in 
“Cabin in the Cotton” 





He’s blacker than midnight, and 
his voice trails away at the end of 
his sentences as if just keeping awake 
was one of life’s major tragedies. 
But in his own way, he’s an artist. 


You’ll see him, along with some 
hundreds of others in Richard Barthel- 
mess’ latest picture for First Na- 
tional, ‘‘The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ 
which-comes stor phe 0s eee 
PHGAETO Gey cnet ee 


Hollywood is his bag of gold at the 


remembers. His slow grin, full of 
teeth, breaks over his face as he tells 
you that he supposes the name was 
given him because that’s what he 
looked least like when hé was born. 


He shambles slowly about the set, 
and an eternity transpires when he 
has to be put through a rehearsal— 
the languor, lazy shiftlessness, peace- 
ful contentment with things as they 
are—no matter how bad they are— 
are all summed up in his minute or 
two before the camera. 

He’ll bear watching — this Snow- 
flake. He’ll move fast, when he starts 
climbing—but you’ll never see him 
hurry in front of the camera. 


Bette Davis Portrays 
Girls from 15 to 20 





Not every girl—though every girl 
might like to!—ean play a miss of 
fifteen and one of twenty in the same 
picture. Bette Davis, 24, does it in 
‘“The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ the First 
National picture starring Richard 
Barthelmess, now at, the .................... 
Theatre. 

It all has to do, she says, with the 
regularity of her features and the 


change she is able to make in her . 


voice. The features, among the pret- 
tiest in pictures today, enabled her 
to play a thirteen year old girl in 
“Seed. ’? ; 
Although she weighs 100 and does 
not stand much over five feet tall, 
she’s strong for her size, having acted 
as a woman life saver for an entire 
season at a lake camp in Maine. 


Dorothy Peterson Again 
Plays ‘Mother’ Role in 
‘The Cabin in the Cotton”’ 





Dorothy Peterson, the young woman 
who is always playing old ones, has 
another ‘‘mother’’ role in ‘The 
Cabin in the Cotton,’’ the First Na- 
tional feature now at the ......00........ 
Theatre. 

In this story of the Louisiana cot- 
ton fields, she appears as the mother 
of Richard Barthelmess, the star. 


capital. 
several beautiful homes; he main- 
tained a yacht. Now the yacht and 


ieee 
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Advance Feature 


Richard Barthelmess Must | 


Travel Between Pictures 


To tell you that he is Hollywood’s most famous world-traveler 


would only be to tell you what everybody knows. Neither Fairbanks 


nor Chaplin display the unrest, the unexpressed but poignant long- 
ing the inexplicable and unsatisfied desires that send Richard Bar- 
thelmess off across the world. His latest jaunt-—to Russia, Norway 
and Germany—followed completion of ‘‘The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ 
the First National picture which comes to the ...... OO eee foe: 


ERGOtTO: et ei re ney Ree 


Like others among Hollywood’s 


notable film actors, he has attempted 


to fit himself to the life at the film 
He has bought and built 


all but a town and beach house have 


been sold, and even the beach house 


is tenanted by others. 

‘*T can’t stay here,’’ he offers as 
the only explanation of his restless- 
ness, 

Returned but recently from a com- 
plete world tour, during the course of 
which he watched the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities at Shanghai, and which 
took him, eventually, through most of 
Asia and Europe, he plunged into the 
making of ‘‘The Cabin in the Cot- 
ton,’’ then he bounced away again. 

“*You’re our best commuter,’’ 
someone said to him. 

““Perhaps,’’ he answered, and the 
twisted, almost wistful smile appears. 
But it wasn’t a smile of encourage- 
ment. The private life of Richard 
Barthelmess is entirely his own. He 
doesn’t share it, except with his in- 
timates, and they are remarkably few. 
Although many a successful Holly- 
wood actor and writer can name times 
when they were not successful and 
when the ready financial aid of Bar- 
thelmess helped them over unproduc- 
tive spells. 

“*He’s a baffled intellectual,’’ wrote 


a motion picture critic, struggling for 


— SAMe ., ew) 
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ce ARB ALIOD to a character _ 
hich has never been explained. 

He isn’t, however, anything of the 
kind. The cool reaches of the purely 
intellectual imagination have never 
been his. He doesn’t want them. N ot 
that the groves of speculative thought 
have been closed pastures to his mind 
—for he is well read in almost every 
conceivable sort of literary fancy,— 
but because he hasn’t the energy, he 
hasn’t even the desire, for any such 
strenuous pursuit. 

That’s why he doesn’t care particu- 
larly when other parts in his pictures 
equal his own, though he must know 
very well that sometimes the young 
actors and actresses in these parts 
form a positive danger to his own 
Success in the picture. It simply isn’t 
important to him whether they do or 
do not. He never worries about any- 
one ‘‘stealing’’ the picture from him. 

Much has been made of this in time 
past. It has been pointed out that 
his great magnanimity and unselfish- 
ness were the motives back of such 
Quixotic acts. It is possible that 
these qualities had something to do 
with it; I am not trying to gainsay 
that from the beginning, even from 
his early Griffith days, he has been 
known as one of the most kindhearted 
and equable of men. 


But it is doubtful if they are the 
real motivation back of his acts of 
self-effacement. Ennui perhaps, a 
touch of boredom, willingness to have 
almost anything happen rather than 
interminably to have to watch out for 
the interests of Richard Barthelmess, 
may more properly be said to have 
produced most of that so-called un- 
selfishness. 


He is very sensitive. Impressions 
take a greater toll of him than they 
do of the average person. He doesn’t 
let go of experiences, forget them, 
wipe them out of consciousness, as 
eisily as most. 


Because he feels things deeply and 
Sincerely and sometimes poetically, 
Dick has grown indifferent to triviali- 
ties. Success, of the special flaming 
sort that rushes like a meteor up and 
out of Hollywood to greet every new 
satellite, is one of the trivialities. He 
has had it almost since he can remem- 
ber. 

His restless seeking and never find- 
ing began soon after he made his 
first big success on the screen. In 
‘‘The Cabin in the Cotton,’’?’ The 
cast supporting Barthelmess has Bette 
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Special Cast Story 





impressive Cast Supports 
Richard Barthelmess in 
“The Cabin in the Cotton”’ 


One of the most impressive casts in 
years has been assembled for Richard 
Barthelmess’ latest starring picture 
for First National, ‘‘The Cabin in 
the Cotton,’’ which comes to the.......... 





Barthelmess himself, because of his 
steady triumph in every sort of role, 
has been called by Eisenstein, great 
Russian director, ‘‘the only American 
actor besides Chaplin who will live in 
cinema history.’’ Barthelmess’ tri- 
umphs on the American screen are too 
numerous to mention, but they include 
‘‘Tol’able David,’’ ‘‘Broken Blos- 
soms,’’ ‘‘ Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,’’ ‘‘Dawn Patrol,’? ‘Last 
Flight’? and ‘‘Alias The Doctor?’ 
among others. For twelve years he 
has held a premier position among 
cinema stars of the world. 

Dorothy Jordan, who plays one of 
the two leading feminine roles op- 
posite Barthelmess in ‘‘The Cabin in 
the Cotton,’’ found her first success 
on the screen opposite Ramon Novarro 
in ‘‘Devil May Care,’’ voted by the 
critics one of the best pictures of its 


year. She also scored in ‘‘Min and 
+ -RiD22 with Wallace Beerv and *° 
Dressler and in ‘‘The Wet Parade. 


Bette Davis has the other feminine 
lead opposite Barthelmess. This young 
New England actress began her career 
upon the New York stage with the 
Provincetown Players, and has ap- 
peared in Hollywood in some outstand- 
ing successes, notably, ‘‘So Big,’’ with 
Barbara Stanwyck, ‘‘“The Man Who 
Played God,’’ opposite George Arliss, 
‘The Rich Are Always With fF ies 
with Ruth Chatterton and ‘‘The Dark 
Horse,’’ opposite Warren William. 

Also in this remarkable cast are 
Henry B. Walthall, immortal ‘‘ Little 
Colonel’’ of the immortal ‘Birth of 
a Nation;’’ Tully Marshall, famous 
for his work in ‘‘The Covered Wa- 
gon,’’ ‘*The Hatchet Man,’’ and a 
hundred other successes; Dorothy 
Peterson, who will be remembered for 
her outstanding work in ‘‘Mother’s 
Cry,’’ ‘*The Public Enemy’? and 
‘‘Life Begins;’’ Berton Churchill, 
outstanding character actor; Edmund 
Breese; John Marston, who has played 
leads opposite Katherine Cornell on 
the stage; Clarence Muse, nationally 
known negro actor and composer of 
the song ‘‘When It’s Sleepy Time 
Down South;’’ Walter Percival; Er- 
ville Alderson, who with Barthelmess 
and Walthall, was made famous by 
his work in early D. W. Griffith pro- 
ductions; Russell Simpson and Harry 
Cording, two of the best known char- 
acters in Hollywood; Florine McKin- 
ney, little musical comedy ingenue; 
William Le Maire, whose impersona- 
tion of a southern sentry in *¢ Only 
The Brave,’’ brought him critical 
recognition everywhere; Snow Flake, 
famous negro comic; and Virginia 
Hammond, well known dramatic ac- 
tress of the stage and screen. 

‘“The Cabin in the Cotton’? is from 
the Harry Harrison Kroll novel of 
the same name, adapted to the screen 
by Paul Green, Pulitzer prize winning 
playwright, and directed by Michael 
Curtiz. 


_ Davis and Dorothy Jordan as the fem- 
inine leads. Others are Henry B. Wal- 
thall, Tully Marshall, Edmund Breese, 
Berton Churchill, David Landau, John 
Marston, Walter Percival, William 
LeMaire, Clarence Muse, Harry Cord- 
ing and ‘‘Snowflake.’’ All are in 


character roles as types native to the 


cotton country. 
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Advance Feature s 


Folks Back Home Don’t 
korget Their Own ‘“‘Stars’’ 


Does the old home town remember 

the girls it sends off to Hollywood 

to win fame and fortune? The testi- 

mony of four beautiful young women 

in Richard Barthelmess’ latest First 

National production, ‘‘The Cabin In 

The Cotton,’’ which comes to the........ 

ase is Pipes en oe ees Pheatreste cok ess ; 
might be briefly summarized into: 

**T?ll say it does!’? 

The four young women are Dorothy 
Jordan, who comes from Clarkesville, 
Tennessee; Bette Davis, who hails 
from staid Boston; Dorothy Peterson, 
who comes from Zion City, Illinois; 
and Florine McKinney, born and 


Current Feature 


Richard Barthelmess, 
the Modern Jules Verne 


By CARLISLE JONES 


Hollywood, Calif—Around the world in eighty days is a leisurely, 
comfortable journey now. Richard Barthelmess, whose latest First 
National hit, ‘‘The Cabin in the Cotton’’ is now at the ...................... 
made it in approximately that time with a Venetian carnival, a 
Parisian shopping tour for his wife and a Chinese-Japanese war 
thrown in for good measure. 


It started out to be a cruise of the South Seas between pictures . 
for Barthelmess who had sold his own small water craft some months 
before and who found he missed the life of a sailor. It developed 
into a war junket to the Orient and ended with the party getting so 
far away from Hollywood to the west that it was easiest to come 
home from the east. 








reared in Fort Worth, Texas. 

Miss Jordan recalls, not without a 
gleam of humor in her eye, how the 
local home town theatre billed her in 
her very first picture, which happened 
to be ‘‘ Devil May Care.’’ The entire 
marquee bore her name in enormous 
letters, and below it the name of the 
picture, and in letters still smaller, 
below that—the name of the picture’s 
star. Dorothy says she hasn’t had a 
thrill before or since, that equalled 
that one! 

Bette Davis, who is the daughter 
of a corporation lawyer in Boston, 
doesn’t get exactly that sort of bill- 
ing on the marquees—for Boston, af- 
ter all, does know the stars of the 


pictures Bette played in. But from 
all parts of Boston, and from mest 
of the little villages surrounding it, 
and from New York and Cape Cod, 
too, where she has played in stock on 
the stage, Bette gets reminders in 
the form of clippings from the news- 
papers that her friends are seeing her 
pictures—and are properly apprecia- 
tive. Rs Se 

The case of Miss Peterson is | 


ss know, is a religious community 


* whieh acting is, if not exactly tr 


ed upon, yet hardly looked up to as 


a profession for a young woma 
Nevertheless, many are the furtive 
and encouraging letters she receives, 
even from the most religious of her 
friends left behind there when she 
‘left the little community to go to 
‘Chicago and boarding school, and, 
eventually upon the stage. 

And not even the most flowery re- 

- .view by a New York critic could take 
the place of those letters to Miss 
‘Peterson. 

Florine McKinney stepped from 
high school into pictures—and Flor- 
ine’s dressing table at the studio is 
piled high every week with fan mail 
from the ‘‘kids.’’ 

The cast supporting Barthelmess is 
one of the finest, with Bette Davis 
and Dorothy Jordan the feminine 
leads. Others are Henry B. Wal- 
thall, Tully Marshall, Edmund Breese, 
Berton Churchill, David Landau, John 
‘Marston, Walter Percival, William Le- 
Maire, Clarence Muse, Harry Cording 
and ‘‘Snowflake.’’ All are in char- 
acter roles as types native to the cot- 
ton country. 

The original story was written by 
Harry Harrison Kroll and was adap- 
ted to the screen by Paul Green, fa- 
mous Southern playwright whose ‘‘In 
Abraham’s Bosom’’ was a Pulitzer 
prize play. 

Michael Curtiz directed the produc- 
tion. 


Current Feature 


Pulitzer Prize Winner 
Wrote Adaptation for 
‘‘The Cabin in the Cotton” 





When Warner Bros. announced that 
they had signed Paul Green to do 
the adaptation of Henry Harrison 
.Kroll’s new novel, ‘‘The Cabin in 
the Cotton,’’ starring Richard Bar- 
thelmess, and which is now showing 
SG SiG ici ghee ......Theatre, it caused 
a wide flurry of comment. Paul 
Green, a professor of philosophy at 
the University of North Carolina, 
Pulitzer prize winner with his play 


write the adaptation. 


little different. Zion City, as you of service in the | 
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CARICATURE by Hirschfield, of Richard 
_ Barthelmess, First National star, who is 
credited with more film successes than any 
other movie luminary. His 48th starring 
picture, “The Cabin In The Cotton,” began 
its engagement at the ............ Theatre last 
night. Bette Davis and Dorothy Jordan 
share honors for the feminine lead. 
Cut No.8 CQuti15ie Mat de 
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of several seasons ago,‘‘In Abraham’s 
Bosom,’’ and once more a contender 
for the honors with his drama, ‘‘ The 
House of Connelly,’’ produced on 
Broadway last Fall, is undoubtedly 
one of the best known writers to sue- 
ecumb to Hollywood’s lure. 


However, it wasn’t merely his great 
literary ability that guided Warner 
Bros. to sign Green for the Barthel- 
mess picture. It was his intimate 
knowledge of the swamp and cotton 
country of the deep south, the locale 
of ‘‘The Cabin in the Cotton,’’ that 
led First National to assign him to 















Bi = : nm presented 
here, he has seldom ventured outside 
the bounds of North Carolina and 
its neighboring states. Ever since he 
became a member of the faculty at 
Chapel Hill he has: lived a secluded, 
academic life. Born at Lillington, 
North Carolina, in 1894, the son of 
a farmer, he attended Buie’s Creek 
Academy before entering the state 
university where he is now teaching. 
After graduation he was for a time 
a schoolmaster in two or three small 
towns of the state; then he joined 
the University faculty and, save for 
the war years noted above, has served 
there ever since. It is even told of 
him that when ‘‘The Field God’’ was 
presented in New York in 1927, he 
came here for a stay of one night 
only in order to see the play in per- 
formance, and then hurried back to 
his classes, 


It can therefore be seen that the 
trip to Hollywood is something of a 
drastic departure in the even tenor 
of his life. He was signed by First 
National at the urgent suggestion of 
Kenyon Nicholson, well-known Broad- 
way playwright and author of ‘‘The 
Barker’? and ‘‘Torch Song’’ among 
other plays, who is now doing adap- 
tations in Hollywood. Nicholson, it is 
said, felt that Green was ideally suit- 
ed to handling the Kroll plantation 
story for the screen and, as soon as 
he heard that the novel had been 
bought for Barthelmess, spared no 
time nor words in urging Green’s 
selection. 


Among the plays which Green has 
written are ‘‘The No ’Count Boy,’’ 
‘‘Tread the Green Grass,’’ ‘‘The 
Field God,’’ ‘‘The Lord’s Will,’’ 
‘<The Last of the Lowries,’’ ‘‘The 
Lonesome Road,’’ ‘‘In Abraham’s 
Bosom’’ and ‘‘The House of Connel- 
ly.’? Of these only ‘‘In Abraham’s 
Bosom’’ (Pulitzer Prize winner for 
1927), ‘‘The Field God’’ and ‘‘The 
House of Connelly’’ have reached pro- 
duction on Broadway. Several of the 
others are favorites with Little Thea- 
tre groups throughout the country, 
however, and a half dozen or so have 
been published. ‘‘Tread the Green 
Grass’’ has been several times an- 
nounced for New York production by 
various managements, but as yet has 
not reached the rehearsal stage. 
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When it was all over Barthelmess 
realized what he knew all the time, of 
course, that he had circled the globe 
in almost exactly the time it took the 
Jules Verne hero to make a similar 
trip. That Jules Verne hero had been 
Dick’s hero in his childhood, and that 
fabulous trip had fired the boy Bar- 
thelmess with the spirit of wander- 
lust which occassionally takes such 
complete possession of him. 


By circling the globe to the west, 
Barthelmess has lost a day from his 
busy life, a day which he ean regain 
only by circling the earth again, in 
the opposite direction. The Jules 
Verne tourist went the other way and 
gained the day that won his great 
wager for him. Barthelmess lost his 
day and will, in a way, be living in 
tomorrow all the rest of his life if 
he doesn’t take time off between pic- 
tures some other year and double back 
on his tracks. 

Shortly before the finish of the pic- 
ture, ‘‘Alias the Doctor,’’ Barthel- 
mess let it be known to his friends 
that he could no longer withstand the 


hankering for a sea voyage. The Wil- | 


liam Powells, recently back from a 
short cruise to Hawaii, recommended 
the South Seas. Dick looked over the 
vast exn-~ ¢ of blue sea speckled with. 

ands on his globe atlas 
and picked out a destination. __ 







‘“‘Let’s find a steamer bound ‘for : 


‘Tahiti’,’?’? he told Mrs. Barthelmess. 


A few days later two events, one 
of them of world wide importance, 
changed those early plans. Japan 
started what promised to be a fair 
sized war against China and Barthel- 
mess received a letter from Ronald 
Colman. 


Colman was making his .leisurely 
way about the Orient and suggested 
to Barthelmess that it was evident 
there would soon be some excitement 
in the far east. 


‘“Why,’’ he asked, ‘‘couldn’t you 
meet me in Shanghai in a month or 
so and we’ll storm the Chinese wall 
as one man?’’ 


Dick consulted the executives at 
Warner Bros. studios. His next story 
for picture purposes, ‘‘The Cabin in 
the Cotton,’’ which is now playing 
EY rg 8 svc Mea earns ge tn eae te Theatre had 
already been purchased and the studio 
had expected to start filming it in 
March. 


‘Will it keep a month?’’ asked 
Dick. 


COV 68.7” 


‘Keep it for two months,’’ said 
Barthelmess. ‘‘T’ll be back in May.’’ 

‘‘Alias the Doctor’’ was finished 
and previewed. Dick and his wife 
slipped quietly out of Hollywood on 
a night train headed north and, sailed 
from Vancouver for Yokohama, fifteen 
days southwest. 


About the same time the world in 
general awoke to the fact that the 
Chinese-Japanese embroglio was in 
truth a powder keg under the peace 
plans of the world. The orient and 
its troubles were suddenly front page 
news the world over, and Barthelmess 
was headed for the hottest spot on 
the crinkled earth. 


From Yokohama the Barthelmesses 
made their way, with some embarrass- 
ment, because Japanese fans made 
such a fuss over the star, to Kobe 
and from there to an island resort 
city, Kyoto, where they met Ronald 
Colman by prearrangement. 


Thep spent two days in the Japan- 
ese city and separated. 


‘*You’re foolish to try Shanghai,’’ 
Colman warned Dick. ‘‘It’s danger- 


dents. — 


ous and it’s impossible. You won’t 
be able to see a thing.’’ 

““We’ve come too far to give it 
up,’’ Barthelmess argued, and they 
sailed for Shanghai, leaving Colman 
behind in Japan. 

‘<Don’t miss seeing Singapore,’’ he 
told them. ‘‘It’s worth the extra time 
and money.’? 


They reached Shanghai in the morn- 
ing. 

‘“From a little distance there was 
almost no evidence of the struggle 
going on there,’’ Barthelmess wrote 
back. ‘‘But knowing the situation, 
the silence seemed actually more omin-: 
ous than any amount of commotion 
would have been. 

‘“When we were close in we could 
hear the occasional snap of rifles and 
the trip-hammer sound of machine 
guns, but on the whole, early morning 
Shanghai looked fairly peaceable.’’ . 

In the hub-bub of war Barthelmess 
missed his official weleoming party and 
was taken in tow by Floyd Gibbons, 
old friend of Dick’s and one of the 
world’s best known war correspon- 

‘«The firing had lifted that very. 
morning, ’? 


friends, ‘‘and we were able to see the 


too. We went first to the Chapei 


and Chinese were shelling each other 
in a leisurely and methodical man- 
ner, without much immediate damage, 


Barthelmess wrote to 


Et rec tepeemmemiaate 
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apparently. We saw Woosung, which .. 
was absolutely in ruins, with hardly | 
a whole building left standing. There 


had been nothing leisurely in that 
bombardment. 

‘‘Luck was with us, according to 
Gibbons. We couldn’t, have seen as 
much as little actual danger any other 


day for weeks. I came away with the | 


impression that our Hollywood battle 
fields are more realistic than I had 


supposed—more realistic in some ways 


than the real thing.’? 
They sailed from Shanghai twenty- 
four hours later. 


The strange half- ... 


truce had ended and the Japanese. 
were again shelling the native city. 


with enthusiasm. Droning planes and 
the heavy jars of exploding aerial 
bombs added to the great commotion 
of modern artillery bombardment. 

In Singapore, Barthelmess studied 
his map. He found that he was a 
rough ten thousand miles from home 
and Hollywood. He still had almost 
two months of his three months’ vaca- 
tion to use as he pleased. Whether he 
turned back or went on they had half 
the earth’s circumference to circle to 
get home. 

‘“We’ll came home via Europe,’’ 
Barthelmess advised his studio and 
his friends. ‘‘I’ll be back in Holly- 
wood in time for production but a 


week in Venice and one in Paris will - 


be welcome after a day in Shanghai. 
Home in April.’’ 

Then he returned home with the 
wanderlust temporarily appeased as 
he started work on ‘‘The Cabin in 
the Cotton,’’? an epic story of the 
South. 


Editor’s Note:— 


Each of the eight feature 
stories provided in this 
section are suitable for 
either advance or cur- 


rent use. Stories are 
classified as “Advance’’ 
or “Current” according 
to their curiosity and 
build-up value. 
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Advance Feature 





The Old Movies and the New 





Richard Barthelmess Draws A Few Pointed Contrasts 
Between The “Old Griffith Days”? And The 
Hollywood Of Today. 


By CARLISLE JONES 


Hollywood, Calif—He that runs may read and he that runs 
after Richard Barthelmess may, if he runs far enough and fast 


enough, get an interview. 


Barthelmess is a Hollywood institution with ideas, opinions and 
prejudices and an ability to put them into words if and when he can 
be persuaded to express them. Jogging along beside this energetic 
young actor as he hurried from dressing room to portrait gallery and 
from portrait gallery to projection room on the First National lot is 
not the ideal method of collecting information but one collects a great 


deal of it in spite of everything. 


Barthelmess has been hurrying 
about that same lot for seven or 
eight. years. He knows almost every- 
body by name and everybody knows 
him as ‘‘Dick.’’ Everybody goes out 
of their way to speak to him, too, so 
that every statement he may make is 
certain to be punctuated with ‘‘ Hel- 
los’? and ‘‘Goodbyes’’ and ‘‘How- 
are-yous.’? 

The reason for all the haste this 
time was a three-way one. Barthel- 
mess had just finished a new picture 
for First National, ‘‘The Cabin in 


after six weeks of gruelling work. He 
was temporarily involved in a law 
suit in which he was attempting to 
get judgment against a brokerage 
house over a transaction in stocks and 
he was packing for a vacation trip to 
Norway. Each of these three major 
activities demanded constant atten- 
tion to detail and they had, at this 
moment, overlapped to such an extent 
that Barthelmess was literally on the 
run, 

Finishing a hurried shave in his 
studio dressing room, Barthelmess con- 
sidered the first question thoughtfully 
before he answered. 

** Hollywood is a much more vital 
place than it used to be,’’ he said, 
finally. ‘‘There are better minds here 
now, but also more economic pres- 
«mur. _Much of the color is gone. 

: "There: is more work ana": ’ 


Hollywood Less Spectacular 


*“Hollywood is more interesting 
than it was but less spectacular. Not 
even the ‘Brown Derby’ has the at- 
mosphere that you used to find at 
‘The Sunset Inn’ or at the Vernon 
Country Club. I think it is remark- 
able that Hollywood has never been 
able to support any one famous restau- 
rant or one first rate legitimate thea- 
tre for any length of time. I don’t 
know why it hasn’t but it hasn’t. 
What’s happened to the old ‘Ship 
Cafe’? Do you know? I don’t.’’ 

‘*Location trips used to be con- 
sidered vacations,’’ Barthelmess con- 
tinued on the way to the portrait 
gallery. ‘‘We didn’t consider that 
picture making was work. Things 
were done in a more leisurely and 
probably in a more slip-shod manner. 
With Griffith, we made up the con- 
tinuity as we rehearsed. Often we re- 
hearsed for eight or ten weeks. 

‘*You know as well as I do,’’ he 
added as he climbed the stairs to El- 
mer Fryer’s photographic studio, 
‘‘that those days are gone forever.’’ 

This mention of David Wark Grif- 
fith brought further questions. 

“*Ne one has taken Griffith’s place, 
in my opinion,’’ Barthelmess said. 
**In fact I doubt if anyone ever will. 
I think he will remain unique and I 
believe he will be more and more 
appreciated as the years go on. Per- 
haps I shouldn’t say it, but Griffith, 
will, I think, only be fully appreciated 
posthumously. 


**T never expect to make another 


Fill Your Bill 


Boost Your Till 


with these 


~VITAPHONE 
SHORTS 


An E. M. Newman 
World Travel Talk 


A “Looney Tune” or 
A “Merrie Melody” 


A “Broadway Brevity’’ 
musieal comedy 
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BETTE DAVIS, popular Warner Bros. 
player who is featured in “The Cabin In 
The Cotton,” the new hit starring Richard 
Barthelmess which starts its engagement at 
CRO aii eens Sn OR tomorrow. 


Cut No.8 Outi15e Matic 


silent picture,’’ he said later. ‘‘ The 
thing that keeps this business always 
interesting to me is the ever constant 
prospect of important change. Talk- 
ing pictures brought us all back to 
our toes again. Eventually something 
else will happen like that. Tbe < v be 
elevision 0 £ E 





oo, 





Whatever it is, it will be interertatee 40 | 


Influence of Foreign Directors 

On the run to the projection room 
I asked about the contributions made 
to American pictures by foreign di- 
rectors. The latest three pictures in 
which Barthelmess has appeared have 
been directed by men who come under 
this classification. ‘‘The Last Flight?’ 
was made by William Dieterle and 
both ‘‘Alias the Doctor’’ and the 
forthcoming ‘‘The Cabin in the Cot- 
ton’? were directed by Michael Curtiz. 
Each of these is a more or less recent 
recruit from Europe. 

‘‘The foreign directors have 
brought important improvements to 
Hollywood,’’? Barthelmess said, ‘‘ but 
they have been mostly improvements 
in the use of the camera. I think they 
have taught our younger directors, at 
least, many valuable lessons on cam- 
era angles and technique. I do not 
think they have done much to im- 
prove the acting in our pictures, how- 
ever.’’ 

**Would you be willing to act be- 
fore a television audience??? 

‘¢T don’t know why not. I would 
be greatly interested in the idea at 
least.’? 

‘¢Would you welcome the return of 
incidental, atmospheric music to the 
sets while the picture is in produc- 
tion??? 

‘“T was never enthusiastic about set 
music as an inspiration in acting,’’ 
Barthelmess confessed. ‘‘If it would 
do anything to relieve the tension and 
pressure under which all companies 
work now, I would welcome it. That 
was all the music was ever for, so 
far as I was concerned.’’ 

We reached the studio projection 
room. SBarthelmess turned with his 
hand outstretched, to say goodbye. 

“*Even though we regret the pass- 
ing of the ‘old days’ in pictures,’’ he 
said and smiled, ‘‘we have to admit 
that the new days are better. Pictures 
are better too, and better minds are 
engaged in the making of them. 
They ’ll be better next year than this, 
just as they are better now than they 
were last year. And—’’ as he mopped 
his handkerchief around a fast wilt- 
ing collar, ‘‘they say it’s cool all 
summer in Norway.’?’ 

But not if you keep up that pace, 
Mr. Barthelmess! 


Current Feature 


Southern Drawl Required 
Much Study by Cast for 
**Cabin in the Cotton”’ 





Accents of the made-to-order varié- 
ty will ever remain the prerogative of 
actors only—providing they are used 
for acting purposes only. 

When a socially aspiring young lady 
suddenly affects a broad Boston ‘‘ A,’ 
she is liable to have catty things 
said about her behind her back, but 
to an actor it is all in the day’s work 
and the cultivation of an accent for 
his role is not merely a matter of 
affection, but the result of a lot of 
study and hard work to make it per- 
fect. 

Such a job fell to the lot of the 
entire cast of the First National pic- 
ture of the modern South, ‘‘The Ca- 
bin In The Cotton,’’? which is now 
playing at the: .accn.Accc., Theatre. 

For the star, Richard Barthelmess, 
it was nothing new to shift into the 
drawl which characterizes the South. 
He had done it once before in his 
role as the young newspaper reporter 
in ‘‘The Finger Points’’ with results 
which won special critical notice. But 
in the latter role, he was a young 
gentleman come up to Chicago to look 
for a job. In ‘‘The Cabin In The 
Cotton,’’ he is a ‘‘poor white;’’ and 
he had to unlearn many things and 
learn a lot of new ones. 

Bette Davis, who plays a feminine 
lead opposite Barthelmess in this pic- 
ture, also had a head start on most 
of the others in the cast. One of the 
early plays she had done on the stage 
was ‘‘Solid South,’’ starring Richard 
Bennett and which played at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre in New York. The play 
was not a success, but it did two 
things for Bette Davis: It attracted 
a lot of praise and attention to her 
outstanding role, and gave this Yan- 
kee girl a perfect southern accent 
which she could brush up into use 
again any time she needed it. 


Although Clarence Muse, the popu- 
lar colored actor, does not talk with 
a strictly southern accent off-screen, 
it is second nature for him to adopt 
it whenever he needs it. But even 
if he had to work for it, he has 
proven before this that he can adapt 
his speech to fit any circumstance. 
When he appeared with Dorothy Mac- 
kaill in ‘‘Safe In Hell,’’ his part 
called for him to speak English with 
a polished Oxford accent, such as 
would characterize a cultured negro 
from the British West Indies, 


It meant work for most all of the 
cast. Hardie Albright, a native of 
Pennsylvania, Dorothy Peterson, who 
hailed from Illinois, and Tully Mar- 
shall, a native Californian, envied 
Dorothy Jordan who had none of the 
worries of accent because she was 
born and raised in Tennessee. Not 
only could she speak the language 
easily and naturally, but she knew 
and understood the background of 
the story, which made her role fit her 
like a glove. 


The source of the most assistance 
to the actors in the matter of dialect 
was Paul Green, the playwright and 
Pulitzer prize winner, who wrote the 
adaptation of ‘‘The Cabin In The 
Cotton’’ from the original novel by 
Harry Harrison Kroll. Not only is 
Green a thorough Southerner himself, 
but his claim to fame is through his 
forty odd plays of the South and 
the negro, and he is considered an 
authority on all matters Southern. 


Others in the cast of notables in 
support of Richard Barthelmess are 
David Landau, Berton Churchill, 
Henry B. Walthall, Russell Simpson, 
Edmund Breese, Erville Alderson and 
John Marston. The picture was di- 
rected by Michael’ Curtiz. 


-- fidowumece Fashion Feature 


‘The Cabin in the Cotton’ 
Offers Latest Fashions 


Asa‘ ‘ dacshter af of the Old South’’ 
in the First National picture, ‘‘The 
Cabin in the Cotton,’’ which will star 
Richard Barthelmess at the .................. 
Theatre sok , Bette Davis wears 
clothes that will undoubtedly be of 
interest to all girls. 

In the opening scenes of the film, 
the blonde and beautiful Bette is just 
sixteen. Easily losing the very few 
years between that and her own age, 
by means of a new hair dress with 
curled bangs and a demure ribbon, 
she wears a middy suit of ecru linen 
with a red tie lacing through the 
blouse that will delight every girl 
student from twelve to twenty. 

Later, when she has grown up and 
become the reigning belle for miles 
around her father’s plantation, Bette 
displays a wardrobe designed to ap- 
peal to all who live in a warm cli- 
mate, and to others whose summer 
clothes are of even more importance 
because they differ so greatly from 
their winter ones. 

Linens, organdie and pique form 
the balance of the materials used by 
Orry-Kelly, Warner Bros. studio styl- 
ist, in assembling Bette’s costumes, 
while taffeta took a high place for 
evening wear. 

A white linen suit, double-breasted 
as to jacket, with tightly belted-in 
pleats at the back, red buttons, tai- 
lored skirt and _ striped sleeveless 
blouse in the flag colors, with square, 
buttoned neck, is one of the attrac- 
tive changes worn by the actress, who 
selected white pigskin shoes as the 
highlight of her accessories. 

Another suit, also of white, in ra- 
jah, boasts a blouse of red and white 
stripes running both ways. Stripes, 
by the way, play a large part in 
Bette’s wardrobe, as in everyone 
else’s for tropical wear, and are seen 
again in her lounging pajamas, a 


two-pieced affair of silk shirting in 
dark gray and white, as well as in a 
brown and white scarf worn with a 
sports frock of yellow pique. 

Dots, taking second place in popu- 
larity, add much to another pajama 
of navy silk, with suspender back and 
blouse of ecru crepe. In this case, 
the dots are small, and white. 

For afternoon wear, Bette endorsed 
Orry-Kelly’s choice of a two-pieced 
‘five o’clock to midnight’’ frock of 
white organdie embroidered in blue, 
worn over a stiff white taffeta slip, 
and having the customary bolero 
jacket over a sleeveless dress. An eve- 
ning party, however, found her in a 
much more formal creation of green 
taffeta, reminiscent of the Empire 
mode with enormous puffed sleeves 
held in place by straps leaving the 
shoulders bare. For this gown, match- 
ing shoes of green satin, of the toe- 
less sandal type, were worn. 

Dorothy Jordan, as Bette’s rival 
for the love of Richard Barthelmess, 
starring in ‘‘The Cabin in the Cot- 
ton,’? and Virginia Hammond, as 
Bette’s lovely young mother, also wear 
many interesting costumes that will 
make the picture important from a 
style viewpoint as well as for acting 
and plot. 

The cast supporting Barthelmess 
has in addition to Bette Davis and 
Dorothy Jordan, Henry B. Walthall, 
Tully Marshall, Edmund Breese, Ber- 
ton Churchill, David Landau, John 
Marston, Walter Percival, William Le- 
Maire, Clarence Muse, Harry Cording 
and ‘‘Snowflake.’’ All are in char- 
acter roles as types native to the cot- 
ton country. 

The original novel was written by 
Harry Harrison Kroll and was adap- 
ted by Paul Green, famous Southern 
playwright whose ‘‘In Abraham’s 
Bosom’’ was a Pulitzer prize play. 

Michael Cyrtiz directed. 


See the 3-column fashion layout in the Exploitation Section for 

use in conjunction with this fashion feature. The woman’s page 

of your paper offers a wealth of potential profit—go after it 
with this story! 








MODERN SLAVERY 


This advertising section includes three 


separate campaigns, each designed to ap- 
peal to a definite type of audience. The 
“slavery” campaign should only be used in 
the North in spots where melodramatic and 
sensational pictures are most popular. The 
“love expert” ads are more general in ap- 
peal, but are better suited for use above 
the Mason-Dixon line. The “Southern” 
campaign carries a direct appeal to Dixie’s 
sons and is a “natural” for the Southern 
exhibitors. It is important that you exer- 
cise considerable care in selecting the ad 
campaign most suited to your needs. 
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A titanic struggle for FREEDOM from a new 
kind of slavery...Stealing, burning, killing 
...a feud to the death between white slaves 
and masters! A tumultuous drama of tan- 
gled loves, lives and loyalties...a romance 
Every Two Years only Dixie could tell...an epic rivalling 


BARTHELMESS RICHARD The Birth of a Nation. Don't fail to see 


makes a smash hit! 


1920 

Broken Blossoms 

Tol‘able David 
1924 ‘ | 

Bright Shawl 10 i. iN " 
5 $OQ6 
Patent Leather Kid C AB | eee COTTO N 

1928 


ae a Another First National hit from a famous 


as Sie best-seller, with greatest cast of season— 


CabinintheCotton | BETTE DAVIS » DOROTHY JORDAN sms 


Hardie Albright, Henry B. Walthall, Dorothy Peterson, David 
Landau, Berton Churchill, Tully Marshall, Edmund Breese. 
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3 GREAT AD ANCLES 







Secrecy’s veil now torn 
away...horrors of today’s 


SLAVERY 
REVEALED! 








whites and relentless masters..; burn- 
ing, pillaging, lynching! You'll be 
shocked at the cruelty now brought 
out in the open... you'll be thrilled 
as Barthelmess leads his enslaved 
people to FREEDOM... you'll be stir- 
red at his choice between two flaming 
loves, in this greatest of all his hits! 


RICHARD 


IDARTHELMESS 
‘CABIN COTTON 


wt BETTE DAVIS 
ee ne DOROTHY JORDAN 


HARDIE ALBRIGHT HENRY B.WALTHALL 
DOROTHY PETERSON DAVID LANDAU 
A smashing First National hit} 
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Every Two Years Barthelmess Makes Screen 
History! 
* k * 
A Hit Only the Famous Star of “Tol’able 
David” and “Dawn Patrol” Could Make! 
er ee 
A Romance Only Dixie Could Tell . . . the Rise 


of a “Peckerwood” Boy to Riches and Fame! 
eee oe 








Flaming Passions Behind Modern Slavery 
Exposed! 
ce ae 





A Tumultous Drama of Tangled Loves, Lives 
and Loyalties. 





a 
An Epic Rivaling “The Birth of a Nation.” 
aE age 





Are Southern Girls the Greatest Love Experts? 
eee 





A Flaming Daughter of the South, Playing the 
Love Game with High Stakes . . . Offering 
Her All, Wanting Nothing But His Love! 
eee, cee os 






She Loves Like an Expert! Amazing Little Love 
Thief Flashes a Brand New Man-Hunting 
Techique in the Most Brazen Heart-Rob- 
bery Ever Screened! 









ee See 
Was a New Thrill Worth the Price She Asked? 
ee ee 
Their Love Was Born Under a Plantation Moon! 
* * * 
Romance as Only Dixie Knows It! 
* * * 





The Most Widely Read Book of the South Now 
a Thrilling Epic. 
to Oe 






A Planter’s Daughter Seeking a Thrill ..... 
Wooing with Passion’s Fury! 
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‘The bitter-end struggle of slave-bound ~~ 








Ly blood 
thicker thas 


LOVE.. 


_ Heart-racked by soul stir- 
ring emotions ... position 





and wealth beckoning... 






a seductive daughter of 
the rich madly yielding in 
his arms... the call of his 
people ringing in his ears 
... would you make the. 


Richard same decision as 


BARTHELMESS 
CABIN inne COTTON 


wih BETTE DAVIS 
DOROTHY JORDAN 


Site ee ty FIRST POM AL: HIT! 
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Meet a New Kind of 


TEMPTRESS! 


Flaming as southern suns, bewitching as plantation 
moons, she’ll teach you a new kind of love—in a 
new kind of dramatic hit—Barthelmess’ greatest! 





RICHARD 


BARTHELMESS 
‘CABIN COTTON’ 


BETTE DAVIS e DOROTHY JORDAN 


Another smashing First National suecess! 
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THE “LOVE 
EXPERT” 
CAMPAIGN 
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Was he only a flaming moment 
in her blazing life...was hers lDas 


the easy way up from poverty? 


Should he sacrifice a whole- A EW THRILL 


~ ea + 
some love, betray his kin for the worth the peice 


wealth and position she offered? 
she asked? 





Don’t miss this tense, vivid, colorful drama of 
MODERN SLAVERY... filmed with an 
epic sweep that marks it as today’s “Birth of 


RICH ARD a Nation” — by far Dick Barthelmess’ best! 


BARTHELMESS 
CABIN: COTTON 


~» BETTE DAVIS 
DOROTHY JORDAN 


ANOTHER SENSATIONAL FIRST NATIONAL SUCCESS! 
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Richard 


BARTHELMESS 
CABIN intheCOITON 


w BETTE DAVIS » DOROTHY JORDAN 
A First National Hit 
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Ace SOUTHEIN Gets the Createst 
LOVE EXPERTS? 


Do Dixie’s beauties “have it all 
over’ Northern girls in love-mak- 
ing? Could the girls you know 
match the flaring excitment and 
reckless abandon of this flaming 
southern LOVE THIEF? 


Come and see for yourself 
















in this really tremend- 


ous picture of amaz- 


ing hidden drama 
in the South 
of today | 





Richard 














with BETTE DAVIS * DOROTHY JORDAN 
FIRST NATIONAL’S GREATEST BARTHELMESS HIT! 
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What Price 
SURRENDER? 


A flaming daughter of the South, playing the 
love game with high stakes... offering her all, 
wanting nothing but his love! Riches, fame, 
position in his.grasp! Should he jilt his sweet- 
heart, ruthlessly betray his people...leave 
them enslaved by poverty to heartless masters? 


RICHARD ‘Before you answer,see .. . « 


BARTHELMESS 
CABIN": COTTON 


with 


| BETTE DAVIS 
DOROTHY JORDAN 


First National‘s greatest 
Barthelmess hit! 
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She LOVES 
ihe ais 


EXPERT! 


Melting kisses ... daring 
caresses ... breath-taking 
temptation ...This amazing 
little Love Thief flashes a 
brand-new man-hunting 
technique in the most bra- 
zen heart-robbery ever 
screened! You'll learn a lo? 
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The North had its machine age and gang war films, the 
West its covered wagon, now here's a heart-th ob- 
bing epic of Dixie. Romance under a plantation moon, 
a stirring story of tangled loves and lives, feuds that 
run the gamut of human emotions. Millions read the 
book . . . now see the most thrilling picture of the year. 














win BETTE DAVIS 
DOROTHY JORDAN 


HARDIE ALBRIGHT HENRY B. WALTHALL 
DOROTHY PETERSON DAVID LANDAU 
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“Oheic A amianee Ri pened 
UNDER SOUTHERN SKIES 





A planter’s daughter seeking a thrill... 
wooing with passion’s fury. A ‘peckerwood’ 
boy who couldn't betray his people... fight- 
ing up from poverty’s depths. A story only 
Dixie could understand ... the most-widely 


read book of the South now a thrilling epic. 


RICHARD 


= BARTHELMESS 
28 ‘CABIN: COTTON 


Don't miss 


) 


with BETTE DAVIS 
DOROTHY JORDAN 


HARDIE ALBRIGHT - HENRY B. WALTHALL 


EVERY 2 YEARS 
BARTHELMESS 
MAKES HISTORY! 


1920 . . Broken Blossoms 
1922 . . . Tol’able David 
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DOROTHY PETERSON DAVID LANDAU 1998. ee a ilet 

A First National Picture 1930 +. Dawn Patrol 






1932 SCobin: In The Cotton 
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ADS FOR 


SOUTHERN 
SHOWMEN 
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Moonlight and Honeysuckle 
ROMANCE AS ONLY 
DIXIE KNOWS IT! 


Chivalry rules, passions flare, feuds rankle and 





gi 


love ripens where Colton’s king] And the cot- 
ton’s callin’ you fo see a miohty Yee — real 






story ofthe Dixie of today... a ie S16 1c 


the Birth of a Nation! 
as, 


Richard itis 


BARTHELMESS 
“CABIN inte COTTON” |) 


The Star of AHundred Hits. 
in His Greatest. Hit of All! 





with 


BETTE DAVIS -DOROTHY JORDAN 


"HARDIE ALBRIGHT, HENRY B. WALTHALL, DOROTHY PETERSON, 
DAVID LANDAU +A FIRST NATIONAL SENSATIONI 
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OFFICIAL BILLING 





First National Pictures, Inc., 
& The Vitaphone Corp. 
present 
RICHARD BARTHELMESS 
in 
“THE CABIN IN THE COTTON’? 
with 
Dorothy Jordan—Bette Davis 
Directed by Michael Curtiz 
A First National and Vitaphone Picture 
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20% 
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Cheie Love Was Boren 
qt COTTON'S CALy ly Tes A PLANTATION MOON! 








Bac ringing, darkies sing- 
ing .. . life and love in the 
South of today. The pageant 
of a ‘peckerwood’ boy’s prog- : Moonlight and honeysuckle . . . a little shack in the cotton 
ress to fame and fortune... patch ... planiation days when hearts were singing, love 
bitter feuds, tense rivalries, 
flaming passions ...a romance 





was young, life was sweet. A romance only Dixie could tell 


° i . ' boy to riches and fame! A 
only Dixie could tell! A hit . .. the rise of a ‘peckerwood’ boy to ric 
such as only the famous star flaming epic that will live as long as the South!... And 
of «*Tol’able David’’ and famous Dick Barthelmess at his finest! 


“Dawn Patrol” could make! 
~S \— Se, / 2 


BARTHELMESS Sana 
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Are Southern 
Girls the Greatest 














His Greatest Since 


siceainees ... DAWEPATROL! 


RICHARD 


BARTHIELMESS 
CABIN“ COTTON’ 


with Bette Davis 
Dorothy Jordan 


Another First ‘National 
sensation 


“Meet a New Kind of 


TEMPTRESS 


in a new kind of hit!: 






RICHARD 


BARTHELMESS 





BARIHELMESS 
‘CABIN in theCOITON 


wth BETTE DAVIS 
DOROTHY JORDAN 


Another First National Sensation 










...Another sensational 
First National hit with 


Bette Davis 
Dorothy Jordan 
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EXPLOITATION 
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Exploitation Analysis 





In exploiting “Cabin In The Cotton,” be sure that you do 
not nullify the things you are trying to sell. The DONT’S in this 
picture are as important as the things you should do. 


“Cabin In The Cotton” is NOT an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ in 
any sense of the word. Therefore, avoid any over-selling of the 
cotton field and Dixie angle. It is, however, a modern, up-to-the- 
minute story of the South as it is today with a splendid vital love 
story interwoven throughout. Stress, as far as possible, the love 
angle. Play up, if you can, the fact that men are not always the 
aggressors in illicit love affairs. Suggest throughout your cam- 
paign that many things ‘go-on’ in “The Cabin In The Cotton.” 
Play up Richard Barthelmess on all your paper, inserts, special 
stories, etc., do not forget to include Bette Davis. By all means, 
do not enter into any stunt, tie-up or exploitation activity which 
centers around the controversial subject of this picture. Any 
such controversy is apt to react unfavorably to your ‘draw’ be- 
cause the public might get the idea that “Cabin In The Cotton” 
is a preachment. It is rather the poignant story of a boy very 
much in love with two girls. Anything you say about this pro- 
duction will be substantiated as it unquestionably ranks among 
the leading Barthelmess pictures. You can go the limit in this 
respect. 


In short, you should watch your exploitation carefully and 
be sure that everything you do sells Richard Barthelmess, Bette 
Davis, a grand love story with plenty of ‘love-stuff’; rather than 
cotton fields, the old South, and such matters which will lead 
your prospective customers to believe that “Cabin In The Cot- 
ton” is a controversial picture and a preachment. 


Cotton Goods 
Tie-Ups 


Any dealer handling cotton goods 
in any of its many forms should be 
willing to co-operate on an ad or a 
window display. Cotton goods such 
as: cotton gloves, cotton suits for 
children, cotton hose, cotton dresses, 
etc., can be featured in a general 
sale and a large co-operative news- 
paper ad. Window displays can 
be built around a bale of cotton or 
a cotton plant if available and stills 
from your picture. 


Ballyhoos 


1 Here’s how to get a load of no- 
tice at little cost. Build an imitation 
cabin out of compo-board and put it 
on a flat truck. Inside the cabin, the 
windows of which should be larger 
than usual, have a group of negroes 
and pickanninies dressed in overalls 
to sing ‘‘Cabin In The Cotton’’ and 
southern tunes. Send the — truck 
through the important sections of 
town well-bannered with your showing 
and playdate. Use six sheets on the 
truck if you can not build the cabin. 


2 Get a local colored band to play 
os Et a, Sy ee ee a | eo 
in front of your theatre. Any dance 
hall will be glad to furnish the music 
free in exchange for credit. If possi- 
ble use a band in the truck ballyhoo 
outlined above. 


Personality 
Doorman or 
VTieket-Taker 


Here’s a personality idea used by 
one of the Balaban & Katz houses in 
Chicago with tremendous success. They 





Radio Plugs 


Use your influence in getting your 
radio station to broadcast the popu- 
lar tune ‘‘Cabin In The Cotton’’ as 
often as possible. Whenever the 
number is played an announcement 
may be made along these lines: ‘‘ The 
So-and-So orchestra will now play 
the popular tune which is serving as 
the title of Richard Barthelmess’ lat- 
est hit at the Strand Theatre, ‘‘The 
Cabin In The Cotton.’’ 


“CABII 


BETTE DAVIS - DOROTHY JORDAN 
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have a typical jovial negro as door- 
man who greets everyone with a wide 
grin and lots of the ‘‘Yas suh, good 
evenin’ ’? business. He is dressed in 
a gala Admiral uniform and lends a 
gay personal touch to the house. ‘‘ The 
Cabin In The Cotton’’ is a good pic- 
ture with which to imitiate this idea 
and if you prefer you can have the 
darky as ticket taker and handy-man 
instead of doorman. 


National 


Window 





Tie-up > 





Illustrated above is Bette Davis 
in the special “Bette Davis Gown” 
being featured by the Modern Mer- 
chandising Bureau. Through a na- 


- tional tie-up effected by Warner 


Bros., this bureau will, immediately 
on receipt of your playdate, contact 
your best department store or spe- 
cialty shop. They have elaborate 
window accessories including 11x14 
and 30x40 enlargements of the still 
above which will be put on display 
in conjunction with your showing. 
All you have to do is inform them 
of your date as soon as it is set 
and the dealers with whom it would 
be most profitable to co-operate. 
They will do all the rest. Write to 


THE MODERN MERCHANDISING 
BUREAU, 
22 East 55th Street, New York City 


It is important that your lobby atmosphere is defin- 
itely modern. These ideas for your display offer an 
opportunity for plenty of color. Stills illustrated are 


available at your exchange. 
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Window Displays 


1 Utilize vacant store windows in. 
the busy sections of town for this 
idea: Construct a cabin the size of 
the entire window. Display a sign 
reading: SEE WHAT GOES ON IN- 
SIDE THE CABIN. The window of 
the cabin should be so placed that it 
would be necessary to come up close 
to see inside. Inside, post a six sheet 
together with your playdate. A green 
light or a blinker playimg on the six 
sheet inside the cabin would heighten 
the effect. 


2 Use a vacant store window or the 
window of a drug or department store 
for this gag. Have the entire win- 
dow, except for the center, filled with 
cotton. In the center you can have 
a very small cabin, a' few stills, your 
playdate and the announcement that 
prizes will be given to those who guess 
the nearest to the correct answer to 
HOW MANY OUNCES OF COTTON 
ARE THERE IN THIS WINDOW? 
Passes from you, prizes from the co- 
operating dealer and a trip South of- 
fered by a steamship, bus or railroad 
agency will compensate winners. 


3 Stationery stores carry a toy con- 
struction set made of wood. Get in 
touch with them and advise them how 
profitable it would be to build a win- 
dow display of cabins made from 
these sets in conjunction with your 
showing. Give him stills and a play- 
date sign for a center. You might 
also arrange for a matinee contest for 
youngsters with these sets as prizes. 





Front Display 


Build a cabin effect of beaver-board 
over your entire front. Doorways 
can remain where they are and cabin 
effect retained. Your outside box- 
office will lend itself perfectly to a 
cabin design with the cashier’s ,win- 
dow made to represent the window of 
a cabin. You can also erect a cabin 
on the marquee. Have the windows 
wt the nahin lergeer than usual : 
post a six sheet inside in such a posi 
tion that it will be visible from the 
street. A green spot ,or a blinker 
light inside the cabin will lend strong 
effect. 


Lobby Stills 


Your lobby frams should give most 
prominence to the \ove scenes in the 
picture. Stills at your branch include 
a number of specially posed shots 
with Barthelmess and Bette Davis, 
and Barthelmess and Dorothy Jordan 
—plant them around. Follow the 
sales angles on Page 2 for your angle 
on the lobby lines and build your dis- 
play around it. 


Suggestions for Colorful Lobby Frames 
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BETTE DAVIS - DOROTHY JORDAN 
A First Nationa! Hi. 














Barthelmess 


Contest 


‘The Cabin In The Cotton’? marks 
the 48th starring role for Richard 
Barthelmess. Have your paper spon- 
sor a contest for readers to name the 
10 talkies in which he has starred to- 
gether with the leading ladies who 
have appeared opposite him. Passes 
will be sufficient reward for winners 
and the contest is general enough to 
merit widespread fan interest. Fol- 
lowing are the 10 Barthelmess talk- 
ing pictures and the leading ladies in 
their chronological order: 

‘‘Weary River’’—Betty Compson. 

‘*Drag’’—Lila Lee. 

‘*Young Nowheres’’—Marian Nix- 
on. 

‘Son of the Gods’’ — Constance 
Bennett. 

‘*The Dawn Patrol’’—None. 

‘‘The Lash’’—Mary Astor, Marian 
Nixon. 

‘‘The Finger Points’’—Fay Wray. 

‘The Last Flight’’—Helen Chand- 
ler. 

‘Alias The Doctor’? — Marian 
Marsh. 

“‘The Cabin In The Cotton?’— 
Bette Davis, Dorothy Jordan. 








SPECIAL BANNER 







‘CABIN in : 
theCOLTON 










in you 
inches and printed 
-_-|-plete with eyelets ready 

= : ie eek | —! 
~ Economically Priced at 

45c EACH 
Available only from 

MORRIS LIBERMAN 

729 Broadway New York 


Cash with order or C.O.D. 
NOT AT EXCHANGE 


eae ee 
Spelling Bee 


_ Spelling bees are always sure ,for 
a lot of attention. Arrange for one 
on this picture with the men lined up 
against the women. In order to sus- 
tain interest over a period and to 
eliminate too lengthy a session extend 
the contest to include a few days of 
your run. For prizes you might con- 
tact local steamship, bus line and 
railroad agencies for a trip south. 





Autographed 
Photo 


vhoto with auto- 
relmess. Great 
', at $7.50 per 
?, 
from 


PRINTING 


Yew York 






Colored in brilliant shades es- 
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When Bette Davis 
wanted a_ striped 
shirt to go with her 
blue slacks, she call- 
ed on Orry-Kelly and 
he produced this red 
and white affair with 
stripes running every 
which way. 














Below is a tropical suit in white rajah 
created by Orry-Kelly for Bette Davis. 
The red buttons add more swank to the 
tailored lines and the red and white k 
striped mannish shirt. - a suspender bac 


and is worn with an 


This navy blue polka 
dot pajama suit has 


ecru crepe blouse. It 
is Orry - Kelly’s con- 
ception of comfort 
and practicability, 





Cut No.9 COut45c Mati15c 


For bigger results use this cut in conjunction with the Fashion Feature on Page 8. 











It ‘y and all stu- 

em that Paul Green, 
Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and winner 
of the Pulitzer award, did the screen 
adaptation of ‘‘The Cabin In The 
Cotton.’’ It is seldom that so im- 
portant a literary personage is in- 


strumental in the production of a ' 


motion picture and it bears exceed- 
ing influence in school circles. Full 
information concerning Professor 
Paul Green will be found in the fea- 
ture story on Page 7. 





Free Serialization 


The November issue of Screen Ro- 
mances features a complete fictioniza- 
tion of ‘‘The Cabin In The Cotton.?? 
You have full rights to the reproduc- 
tion of the story in your newspaper 
provided a line is carried at the head 
crediting Screen Romances Magazine. 

Sell your paper on serializing the 
story prior to and during your show- 
ing. It is well written, full of dra- 
matic suspense and a good boost for 
the paper as well as yourself. Scenes 
illustrating the story are available in 
your regular stills. To widen the 
scope of the tie-up, run a slide or 
short trailer attached to your Vita- 
phone trailer with the announcement: 
‘‘Through the courtesy of Sereen Ro- 
Mances Magazine the Evening Mail 
will publish the complete Serialization 
of ‘The Cabin In The Cotton’ be- 
ginning Friday.’? Incorporate your 
playdate with this notice. If possible, 
get the paper to run posters on their 
delivery wagons and newsstands an- 
nouncing the serial and your showing. 

Publication of ‘‘The Cabin In The 
Cotton’? in fiction form without 
credit to Screen Romances is forbid- 
den. 





Caricature Stunt 


Announce a ‘Caricature of Rich- 
ard Barthelmess’’ contest. On page 
7 you will find a caricature drawn 
by the famous Russian artist, Hirsh- 
field. Using it as a model have the 
paper, sponsor a contest either for a 
colored caricature of the star using 
the Hirshfield drawing as a model, or 
for the best original caricature. Post 
all sketches submitted around your 
lobby and have the patrons cast votes 
for the best. 


AF THERE IS A COTTON GOODS FAC- 


j IN N | 2 L . aA | IN a ee eee 
) Tis 1 the showman ’s invaluable sales stimulus, the greatest background 
any exploitation campaign. If there is a manufacturer of cotton goods in 
your city, here’s your golden opportunity to set yourself up with the Chamber of 















Commerce and every civic and charity organization in town. Cotton is very in- 


expensive. Promote as many bales of raw cotton as possible from the manufac- 
turer. If there are not too many, give them a place in your lobby. Here’s the 
stunt: Announce that the cotton on display (if there are too many bales for your 
lobby, frame an enlarged photo of them) will be turned into cotton goods by the 
manufacturer and distributed from your theatre to needy families. Your papers 
are sure to carry stories every day on your activities. A local woman’s league 
and the papers will be glad to co-operate in selecting needy cases. 





“CABIN NOVELTY” 


A novelty has been prepared on this picture which will make a great hit 
with your prospective patrons. A cutout in the form of a eabin has a 
tab on the side. When pushed it opens the cabin windows, revealing two 
love scenes. Title, cast and copy are on the face of the novelt ; theatre im- 
print and play date on the back. Prices. complete with imprint and play 
date: $7.50 per M, $7.00 per M for 3M, $6.75 per M for 5M. Order direct 
from EXPLOITATION PRINTERS, 20 West 22nd Street, New York City. 


oe ee eee ee ee 
BOOK TIE.Up 


The book jacket illustrated has been made the center of a 
colorful 14x22 window display by Publishers Grosset & Dunlap. 
Headline on the display card reads: “THIS IS THE BOOK 
FROM WHICH THE GREAT MOTION PICTURE WAS MADE.” 
A number of stills from “Cabin In The Cotton” are included 
in the display. 


See your book dealer as soon as your date is set and have 
him get in touch with Grosset & Dunlap. Give him all the aid 


tar book angle is well worth everything you put be- 
ind it! 
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A Star's Best Friend Is Orry-Kelly 
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24 Shee 


OPENING SLIDE 
4x5—Colored pos. only....$2.00 
Set (pos. and neg.) -00 
314x4 Colored pos. only... 1.50 
Set (pos. and neg.).... 2.25 
Order by Number N-333 


NATIONAL STUDIOS, Inc. 


226 West 56th St., New York 





The backgro 
Title is lettered in light green 


DESCRIPTION 





d is in dark blue with Barthelmess i 
ellow highlights and_ billing 





n light yellow. 
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WINDOW CARD 





SLIDING SCALE PRICES OF 
ADVERTISING ACCESSORIES 








1-SHEETS 
© 46 50 a eee 15e¢ each 
83 to 100.2 ee 13¢ each 
Over 100... eee Lle each 
3-SHEETS 
146 Oe ee 40c¢ each 
Over 23 icc ee ee 36c each 
6-SHEETS 
1 46: 105 oe ee ORS 75c each 
11 id 20. ee ee eee 70c each 
Over 2O cio. ccccccec cepts renee serene 65c each 
24-SHEETS 


$2.00 each 








1.75 each 
Girne oy Uae Sl, eee eevee Te each 
Bl to 100... 28 i eh ee 6c each 
RP Oaia este cns Wc eaeueen ts 5c each 
Se OR SES BM ter 25c each 
ES ps bes is ek ait es ne a eae et 22c each 
COR Rae Naat ah ae Mrs ese PE 20c each 
Pipe eRp rsa ame a Naee ee. ce: 18¢ each 
HERALDS 
LM to 5M oes ee igs $3.00 per M 
Over 5M .........-cccet te 2.75 per M 
11 x 14 Photos........:.--..: ro 752 a set 
(8 in set—colored) — 
22 x 28 Photos..........-.-..-- 2 80c a set 
(2 in set—colored) 
GNides 2.00 as ee eee 15¢ each 
Sethe a ins ne oe 10c each 
Merchandising Plans ............0:5+ Gratis . 
Music Cues ...........:c:e Gratis” 


These prices apply to U. S. only. 





PRINTED IN U.S.A. 








Scanned from the United Artists collection at the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Richard Koszarski. 





WISCONSIN CENTER 


FOR FILM & THEATER RESEARCH 


http://wcftr.commarts.wisc.edu 
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www.mediahistoryproject.org 


